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“STAND STILL!’ SHE SAID, ‘OR I SHALL MURDER you!’ ” 


Drawn by Avseet Heures, illustrating *‘ Heroines of Dickens.” 
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HAVE compunctions (which 
I am not sure I shall find 
just, on examination) for 
having passed over Dickens’s 
earlier books without men- 
tioning certain of his women- 
kind who have found a place in our associa- 
tiens with his name, or have achieved a sort 
of independent existence in proverb. I mean 
such surcharged travesties as Fanny Squeers, 
and Tilly Price, and Miss La Creevy in 
“Nicholas Nickleby”; such grotesques as 
Sally Brass in “Old Curiosity Shop,” and 
the elderly Miss Wardle in “ Pickwick 
Papers”; such frantic burlesques as abound 
in “Oliver Twist.” But even if I were to 
hold myself to stricter account in catalogu- 
ing these than I have found necessary, I 
should not feel justified in citing them as 
heroines; and I hope not to have a bad con- 
science in ignoring now and hereafter the in- 
numerable freaks and monsters with which 
the author peoples his page and to which he 
wildly and whirlingly attributes the sex and 
nature of women. 








I 

In any just sense there is no heroine in 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” which is a book of more 
skill and power than any that Dickens had 
vet written. We may dismiss without self- 
reproach such a ladylike lay-figure as Emma 
Haredale, and a goblin effigy like Miss Miggs, 
and come without delay to Dolly Varden, who, 
in turn, need hardly delay us longer. She is 
a cheap little coquette, imagined upon the 
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commonest lines, with abundant assertion as 
to her good looks and graces, but without 
evidence of the charm that the silliest flirt 
has in reality. She is nothing and she does 
nothing; and she cannot be petted and patted 
by her inventor, with all his fondness, into 
any semblance of personality. Dickens, how- 
ever, had himself such potent charm that 
what he said went, at least.with his own 
generation; and so Dolly Varden passed for 
a pretty girl such as in life knows how to 
snare the hearts of men, and play with them 
and throw them away. Perhaps the falsest 
note in her was her supposed capability of 
deep regret for the love she had trifled with, 
and a final constancy to it; but we were told 
this was so, and we obediently imagined it. 

Now that we have lived beyond the glamour 
of Dickens’s wonderful power, it is ineredible 
what things we were asked and made to be- 
lieve by him. It was like a kind of game, 
such as children play together, in. which it 
is pretended that things are so.and so, with- 
out reference to any inherent probability or 
possibility; and the power of the master of 
the revels was so great that when you came 
under his spell, you were glad. to be under it, 
and did not question the means by which he 
worked his wonders, any more than children 
do in playing a game. 

It cannot be denied that he refined upon his 
means, though the trick remained essentially 
the same, as he wrote more and more. But 
he was always and inalienably of the theatre, 
and as one reads his novels now it is with 
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an immense regret that he did not frenkly 
make them plays. His melodrama then 
might have seemed drama; his stage scenery 
of nature, much would his 
faults have appeared in plays than they do 
in novels. 


aspects so less 


IT 

A certain difference noticeable in the 
novels which Dickens began to write after his 
visit to America, though it cannot be pretend- 
ed that the change was an effect of his visit. 
Rather it was an effect of his maturing talent, 
and his growing self-knowledge. He was still 
so far from maturity that he did not create 
any feminine character (however misshapen 
or idealized) till he gave us Mrs. Dombey and 
her mother, Mrs. Skewton, in “ Dombey and 
Son.” Even in these he could not tame his 
superabounding spirits to the work of ascer- 
taining their nature and representing it. 
They were in a sort characters, but they were 
without limitations, and they impersonated 
the frenzied excess of his fancy in the direc- 
tion of the qualities ascribed to them. Not 
before “ David Copperfield ” did any novel of 
Dickens offer that last proof of ripened pow- 
ers which only a true heroine attests. In 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” which followed hard 
upon his return home from America, and 
which hastily embodied in fiction the impres- 
sions of his sojourn among us, there is no 
heroine, though there are a multitude of car- 
icatures in women’s clothes and with women’s 
names, and falsetto suggestions of women’s 
natures in the minor and meaner qualities 
assigned to them. Some of these are English 
and some are American, and the author sim- 
ple-heartedly expected that the Americans 
would like the last because the first were 
quite as monstrous. His error is no part of 
his condemnation, and in fact he is not to be 
condemned at all for the abnormal creatures 
of his fancy: Mrs. Hominy and Mrs. Major 
Pawkins are certainly no worse than Sairey 
Gamp and Betsey Prig, and we could once 
laugh equally at them all, though now the 
laughing is more difficult than the liking. 
Our preference must be for the English in- 
ventions, with which at least their inventor 
is more at home, and whose accents he distin- 
guishes more successfully. As always, - the 
light is the light of the foot-lights, and the 
setting is that of the theatre; the whole 
affair is operated almost as openly as in the 
new ventriloquism of the vaudeville stage, 
where the actor-dramatist stands behind his 
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row of puppets, and with his hand now on 
this and now on that, supplies the dialogue 
and imparts the appropriate action, which he 
sometimes renders extraordinarily lifelike at 
the end by walking off the stage arm in arm 
with the principal puppet. 

What has become of all the delight that 
was once in these things? The fun of the 
printed page is less obvious; the old mate- 
rials of laughter are there; but somehow the 
convention by which we agreed to split our 
sides at the grotesquery of Sairey Gamp and 
Betsey Prig is disabled, and in its broken con- 
dition Dickens can no more make us smile 
than Rabelais himself. There must have 
been something in the air of that time, gone 
from this, by which he had power upon us; 
and in every age some great novelist has like 
power at which the next generation incredu- 
lously wonders. 

IIT 

It is doubtful if the pathos of Little Paul 
or Florence Dombey could make us ery, now, 
though it used to wring tears from all eyes, 
and we could not find the hysterical emotion 
of the author in working it up a sob or a sigh 
too much. We did not in fact blame his art 
in any way, we who were his true lieges, but 
were glad of all his fustian in portraying the 
alienation of the proud Edith Dombey from 
her arrogant husband. We gratefully exult- 
ed in her design of wounding Dombey in the 
tenderest place by eloping with his confiden- 
tial man Carker,and then in turn mocking the 
hopes of the traitor, and flinging his guilty 
love in his teeth. We followed with panting 
eagerness every advance of the plot, and gasp- 
ed for breath in that high climax where Mrs. 
Dombey, safe away from her husband in 
France, suddenly unmasked her hatred to her 
would-be paramour; even yet we cannot help 
seeing what a tremendously telling scene it 
would be on the stage. 

“As the sound of Carker’s fastening the 
door resounded through the intermediate 
rooms, and seemed to come hushed and stifled 
into that last distant one, the sound of the 
Cathedral clock striking twelve mingled with 
it, in Edith’s ears. She heard him pause, as 
if he heard it too and listened; and then come 
back towards her, laying a long train of foot- 
steps through the silence, and shutting all 
the doors behind him as he came along. Her 
hand, for a moment, left the velvet chair to 
bring a knife within her reach upon the table; 
then she stood as she had stood before.. .. . 
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DORA COPPERFIELD. 


Drawn by Auserr Heurer. 
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‘I have never,’ resumed Carker, ‘ seen 
you look so handsome, as you do to- 
night.’.... He was coming gayly tow- 
ards her, when, in an instant, she caught 
the knife up from the table, and start- 
ed one pace back. ‘Stand still!’ she 
said, ‘or I shall murder you!’ The sud- 
den change in her, the towering fury 
and intense abhorrence sparkling in her 
eyes and lighting up her brow, made 
him stop as if a fire had stopped him. 
‘Stand still!’ she said, ‘come no nearer 
me, upon your life!’ They both stood 
looking at each other. Rage and as- 
tonishment were in his face, but he con- 
trolled them, and said lightly, ‘Come, 
come! Tush, we aie alone, and out of 
everybody’s sight and hearing. Do you 
think to frighten me with those tricks 
of virtue? ‘Do you think to frighten 
me,’ she answered, fiercely, ‘from any 
purpose that I have, and any course I 
am resolved upon, by reminding me of 
the solitude of this place, and there 
being no help near? Me, who am here 
alone, designedly? If I feared you, 
should I not have avoided you? If I 
feared you, should I be here, in the 
dead of night, telling you to your face 
what I am going to tell?.... ‘Do you 
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mistake me for your husband?’ he retorted, 
with a grin. Disdaining to reply, she stretch- 
ed her arm out, pointing to the chair. He bit 
his lip, laughed, and sat down in it, with an 
impatient air, he was unable to conceal; and 
biting his nail nervously, and looking at her 
sideways, with bitter discomfiture, even while 
he feigned to be amused by her caprice. She 
put the knife down upon‘the table, and touch- 
ing her bosom with her hand, said: ‘1 have 
something lying here that is no love trinket; 
and sooner than endure your touch once more, 
I would use it on you—and you know it, while 
| speak—with less reluctance than I would 
on any other creeping thing that lives.” He 
affected to laugh jestingly, and entreated her 
to act her play out quickly, for the supper 
was growing cold. But the secret look with 
which he regarded her was more sullen and 
lowering, and he struck his foot once upon the 
floor with a muttered oath. ‘How many 
times,’ said Edith, bending her darkest glance 
upon him, ‘ has your bold knavery assailed me 
with outrage and insult? How many times 
in your smooth manner, and mocking words 
and looks, have | twitted with my 
courtship and my marriage? .... From 
my marriage day, I found myself exposed 
to such new shame—to such solicitation 
and pursuit (expressed as clearly as if it 
had been written in the coarsest words, and 
thrust into my hand at every turn) from one 
mean villain, that I felt as if I had never 
known humiliation till that time. This 
shame my husband fixed upon me; hemmed 
me round with, himself; steeped me in, with 
his own hands, and of his own act, repeated 
hundreds of times. And thus—forced by the 
two from every point of rest I had .... driven 
from each to each, and beset by one when I 
escaped the other—my anger rose almost to 
distraction against both. I not know 
against which it rose higher—the master or 
the man!’ He watched her closely, as she 
stood before him in the very triumph of her 
indignant beauty. She was resolute, he saw; 
undauntable; with no more fear of him than 
of a worm. ‘ But if I tell you that the light- 
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est touch of your hand makes my blood 
cold with antipathy; that from the hour 
when I first saw and hated you, to now, 


when my instinctive repugnance is enhanced 
by every minute’s knowledge of you I have 
since had, you have been a loathsome creature 
to me which has not its like on earth; how 
then?..... We meet and part to-night,’ she 
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said. ‘ You have fallen on Sicilian days and 
sensual rest, too soon.’ ‘ Edith!’ re- 
torted, menacing her with his hand. ‘Sit 
down! Have done with this! What devil 
possesses you?’ ‘Their name Legion,’ 
she replied, uprearing her proud form as if 
she would have crushed him; ‘you and 
your master have raised them in a fruitful 
house, and they shall tear you both... . . In 
every vaunt you make, I have my triumph. 
I single out in you the meanest man I know, 
the parasite and tool of the proud tyrant, that 
his wound may go the deeper and may rankle 
more. Boast, and revenge me on him! You 
know how you came here to-night; you know 
how you stand cowering there; you see your- 
self in colors quite as despicable, if not as 
odious, as those in which I see you. Boast 
then, and revenge me on yourself.’ The foam 
was on his lips; the wet stood on his forehead. 
If she would have faltered once, for only one 
half-moment, he would have pinioned her; but 
she was as firm as rock, and her searching 
eyes never left him. ‘ We don’t part so,’ he 
said. ‘Do you think I am drivelling, to let 
you go in your mad temper?’ ‘ Do you think,’ 
she answered, ‘that I am to be stayed?’ 
‘T’ll try, my dear,’ he said with a ferocious 
gesture of his head. ‘ God’s mercy on you, if 
you try by coming near me!’ she replied... . 
‘Come!’ and his teeth fairly shone again. 
‘We must make a treaty of this, or J may 
take some unexpected course. Sit down, 
sit down!’..... He did not venture to 
advance towards her; but the door by which 
he ,had entered was behind him, and ‘he 
stepped back to-lock it. ‘ Lastly take my 
warning! look to yourself!’ she said, and 
smiled again. ‘ You have been betrayed, as 
all betrayers are. It has been made known 
that you are in this place, or were to be, or 
have been. If I live, I saw my husband in a 
carriage in the street to-night!’ ‘ Strumpet, 
it’s false!’ cried Carker. At the moment, the 
bell rang loudly in the hall. He turned white, 
as she held her hand up like an enchantress, 
at whose invocation the sound had come. 
‘Hark! do you hear it?” 


IV 
This would be a great scene on the stage, I 
say, but it is in nowise the language or the at- 
titude of life. It is not necessary to say that 
the whole thing is impossible, almost from be- 
ginning to end. As impossibilities go, how- 
ever, it is not a bad one; is not wholly a 
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piece of effectism., The woman’s hatred of 
her husband is imaginable enough, and she 
might well wish to make the means of her hu- 
miliation the means of his shame; but only in 
the theatre could the chances of worse be so 
successfully and triumphantly safeguarded. 

Edith Dombey is the first of that deadly- 
haughty line of heroines which Dickens after- 
wards prolonged through many of his novels; 
and in much of the other characterizations in 
“ Dombey and Son” he achieved novelty and 
increasing verity. There are no longer such 
mere monstrosities in. the personifications. 
Each, of course, is furnished with a trick by 
which you know him or her, and by this trick 
each is worked more or less, but still the fig- 
ures have greater reality and initiative; they 
have mostly a genuine function and they con- 
tribute to the evolution of the plot by ful- 
filling their function; they are not merely 
there to amuse themselves or the reader. 

It is in the tragedy and the pathos that the 
author oftenest falls down, as we now per- 
ceive, though the time was when Macaulay, 
the historian and eritic, cried over Florence 
Dombey, as he has himself recorded, in incon- 
solable heart-break. This is the more wonder- 
ful because Macaulay, more than any other, 
had felt the incomparable fineness of Jane 
Austen’s art. It must be that the critical 
fibre of the British public, never too sensitive, 
had been coarsened by a whole generation 
of romanticistie fiction, until the bearing on 
and rubbing in of Dickens was not only an 
affliction, but a positive delight. He could 
not help bearing on and rubbing in, even in 
the case so delicately imagined as that of the 
little girl neglected and ignored by her fa- 
ther; he must make her a good monster as he 
makes the father a bad monster; and as he 
makes in their several kinds, of 
Susan Nipper, and Miss Blimber, and “ good ” 
Mrs. Brown and her daughter Alice, and Mrs. 
Chick, and Mrs. MacStinger, and Mrs. Pip- 
chin, and Mrs. Toodle, and Miss Tox, and the 
other pieces in the game. They are each re- 
duced to a single quality and propensity, and 
then intensified out of all nature; and yet in 
their conception they are genuine and prob- 
able enough. This is especially true of Mrs. 
Dombey, who is for a while not overworked in 
her specialty of haughty revolt against her 
husband’s hauteur. She is a sincere nature, 
and abhors the hollow, husband-hunting life 
which the hideous old coquette, her mother, 
has led her; and there are hints of noble tra- 
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gedy in her love and pity for her husband’s 
neglected daughter Florence. But the tender 
beauty of this reality is sacrificed to the gross 
ends of melodrama, and Edith’s characteri- 
zation ends in blue fire and muted violins, as 
~we have seen. Still, she was the first sem- 
blance of a heroine that Dickens had con- 
trived. 
Vv 

In “ David Copperfield” there are perhaps 
as many monsters as in “ Dombey and Son,” 
but they are not so merely monsters, and there 
are many more personalities. The first of 
these is David’s poor, pretty young widowed 
mother, who in her hapless second marriage 
is very tenderly and truly portrayed, and the 
next are David’s successive and contrasted 
wives, Dora Spenlow and Agnes Wickfield. 
Mrs. Steerforth, in her proud love of her son, 
is also a personality; so, in a way, is the faith- 
ful Peggotty; so is Miss Murdstone; so, in 
less measure, is Little Emily; so is Miss Trot- 
wood; so is Rosa Dartle. 

This is not saying that these personalities 
are not every one overdone, and at times each 
carried to the verge of monstrosity; but the 
autobiographical form of the novel seems 
somehow to have held the author in check, 
and saved him in some measure from his 
besetting sin of excess. It remains the best 
of his novels, the shapeliest, the sanest; and 
the necessity which he was in, through the 
form, of working out character inductively, 
kept him truer to what he had seen of life. 
In no other book, probably, did he draw so 
much and so directly from life. It was auto- 
biographical in fact as well as in form, and 
it was biographical through the introduction, 
with little disguise, of Dickens’s father and 
family circumstance. Through subsequent 
study of its origins, the point where the fic- 
tion begins in most cases has been ascertain- 
ed, but there is always a borderland where 
such figures move unconscious whether they 
are quite fiction or fact. No doubt they are 
always much more fiction than fact; the auto- 
biography of David Copperfield is so trans- 
muted that it is no longer Dickens’s autobi- 
ography; and probably, if there was any living 
original for Dora Spenlow, Dora Spenlow 
bears her far less allegiance than Flora Casby, 
in “Our Mutual Friend,” bears Dora Spen- 
low, whom Dickens ultimated in her. 

All this does not in the least matter. The 
question is of the treatment of such a nature 
as Dora’s, and the affair being that of a 
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first love, in which anything fantastic may 
happen, the answer to the question seems 
to be that the author has given us here 


perhaps his first entirely living heroine. It 
is one of the saving facts concerning a talent 
who left his adorers several things to regret, 
that he had beyond any other novelist the in- 
spiration of young girlhood. At 
was almost little girlhood that in- 
spired him, so sexless do such natures, or 
supernatures, as Florence Dombey, and Es- 
ther Summerson and Little Dorrit appear. He 
predicates marriage of them, and contrives 
a shadowy wooing for them, however incred- 
ibly and almost shockingly; but Dora has sex, 
the witchery of it; childish, and slight 
is, she is a woman, with a woman’s, not 
an angel’s, charm. She 
than David himself, 

sionately in love, in their mutually innocent 
way as he; she is as immediately in love, and 
wants him as badly as he wants her. I do not 
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times it 


and 
as she 
is not more innocent 


and she is quite as pas- 
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know in all fiction a purer study of young love, 
of the entirely human sort, than their court- 
ship; and it is a pity that it has to go off into 
the pathos of her early death after their mar- 
riage. It is true that it was no true solution 
of life’s problem for David; and in the back- 
ground all the while, is Agnes Wickfield, 
waiting for her innings. But a truer art than 
Dickens’s, or Dickens’s time (these things are 
apparently chronical, rather than personal, in 
great measure),would have recognized a high- 
er duty than the reader’s comfort in the sit- 
uation. A child-wife is really quite as likely 
to live as to die, and she is dangerously apt 
to outlive her husband, and to marry again. 
This was what David’s mother did; and it 
might have been better for fiction to testify 
merely of the indefinitely continued marriage 
of the young lovers. That might not have 
done so badly. David was good, and Dora, 


after all, though she was spoiled, was sweet, 
and of a final good sense. 
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Beside the fence, 
Upturn their bells of white and red, 
While round their feet, 
The larkspur fills the tangled bed; 
.The dear clove-pinks their spice distil, 
And lemon-scented mandrakes lie 
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Tue old gray house is falling down, 
And round the walls the nettles grow, 
But still about the garden clings 
The tender grace of long ago. 

The breeze that blows “ 
Is not more full of spicy smells, 
For every breath that passes by 
Some secret of the garden tells. 


oer Ceylon’s Isle’ 


tall hollyhocks 


in purple pomp, 


Beneath their leafy parasols, 
While everywhere the myrtles pry. 
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Here, in the spring, white violets hide, 
And bluebells ring the passing hours, 
Bright daffodils nod merrily, 

And almonds drop their rosy flowers. 
A weedy bed of marigolds 

Reflects the autumn’s sunny rays, 
And “ Chiny-asters,” stiff and prim, 
Bring back a thought of bygone days. 


Love-in-a-mist and mignonette 
Grow by the straggling heliotrope, 
And sea-pinks, with their pale green leaves, 
Go trailing down a grassy slope. 

Che little johnny-jump-ups smile 

With saucy faces, bright and fair, 

Rank rose geranium grows apace, 

And wee white roses scent the air. 


In searlet coats, like grenadiers, 
Geraniums are banked below, 

While up above them, tall and bright, 
Are sunflowers, in a solemn row. 

But over all the bindweed twists, 

The China-pinks are hid by weeds, 
And the gay poppies, blooming still, 
Unheeded drop their leaves and seeds. 


The wrinkled hands that labored here 
In loving tenderness, and gave 

The beds their shape with joyful pride, 
Are long since folded in the grave. 
The pruning-shears are laid away, 
The rake and hoe are red with rust, 
And the gray heads that bent above 
Are laid beneath the friendly dust. 


But the fair work of loving hands— 
The careful touch, that, day by day, 
Brought blossoms from the barren ground, 
Shall not so quickly pass away; 

And still their monument endures, 

The brightest spot for miles around, 

And their sweet harvest field has grown 
To be a spot of hallowed ground. 
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HIS is the story of the most 
far-reaching and influentially 
naughty thing we ever did in 
our lives. We did not mean 
to do such a deed. And yet 
we did it. These things will 
happen with the best-regulated consciences. 

The story of this rash and 
fatal act is intimately in- 
volved—which means all mix- 
ed up anyhow—with a private 
affair of Oswald’s, and the one 
cannot be revealed without 
the other. Oswald would 
rather have his story buried 
in obliquity, but he wishes to 
tell the truth, and perhaps it 
is what father calls a whole- 
some discipline to lay bare 
the awful facts. 

It was like this. 

On Alice’s and Noél’s 
birthday we went on the river 
for a picnic. Before we had 
not known that there was a 
river so near us. Afterwards 
father said he wished we had 
been allowed to remain in our 
pristine ignorance, whatever 
that And perhaps the 
dark hour did dawn when we 
wished so too. But a truce to 
vain regrets. 

It was rather a fine thing 
in birthdays. The uncle sent 
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kerchief, a book, also a work-ease lined with 
pink plush, a boot-bag which no one in his 
senses would use, because it had flowers in 
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BY REGINALD B. BIRCH 7 
wool all over it. And she had a box of choco- 
lates and a musical box that played “ The 
Man who Broke,” and two other tunes, and 
two pairs of kid gloves for church, and a box 
of writing-paper—pink, with “ Alice” on it 
in gold writing—and an egg, colored red, that 
said “A. Bastable” in ink on ! 
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Dickie, Albert’s uncle, Daisy, Mr. Foulkes 
(our own robber), Noél, H. O., father, and 
Denny. Mrs. Pettigrew gave the egg. It 
was a kindly housekeeper’s friendly token. 

I shall not tell you about the picnic on the 
river, because the happiest times form but 
dull reading when they are written down. I 
will merely state that it was prime. Though 
happy, the day was uneventful. The only 
thing exciting enough to write about was in 
one of the locks, where there was a snake 
viper. 





a 
It was asleep in a warm sunny corner 
ot the lock gate, and when the gate was shut 
it fell off into the water. 

Alice and Dora screamed hideously; so did 
Daisy, but her screams were thinner. 

The snake swam round and round all the 
time our boat was in the lock. It swam with 
four inches of itself—the head end—reared 
up out of the water, exactly like Kaa in the 
Jungle Book, so we know Kipling is a true 
author. We were careful to keep our hands 
well inside the boat. A snake’s eye strikes 
terror into the boldest breast. When the lock 
was full father killed the viper with a boat- 
hook. I was sorry for it myself. It was, in- 
deed, a venomous serpent, but it was the first 
we had ever seen, except at the Zoo—and it 
did swim most awfully well. 

Directly the snake had been killed, H. O. 
reached out for its corpse—and the next mo- 
ment the body of our little brother was seen 
wriggling conclusively on the boat’s edge. 
This exciting spectacle was not of a lasting 
nature. He went right in. Father clawed 
him out. He is very unlucky with water. 

Being a birthday, but little was said. H.O. 
was wrapped in everybody’s coats, and did not 
take any cold at all. 

This glorious birthday ended with an iced 
eake, and ginger wine, and drinking healths. 
Then we played whatever we liked. There had 
been rounders during the afternoon. It was 
a day to be forever marked by memory’s 
brightest what’s-its-name. 

I should not have said anything about the 
pienic, but for one thing. It was the thin 
end of the wedge. It was the all-powerful 
lever that moved but too many events. You 
see, we were now no longer strangers to the 
river. 

And we went there whenever we could. Only 
we had to take the dogs and to promise no 
bathing without grown-ups. But paddling in 
back-waters was allowed. I say no more. 

I have not numerated Noél’s birthday pres- 
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ents because I wish to leave something to the 
imagination of my young readers. (The best 
authors always do this.) If you will take the 
large red catalogue of the Army and Navy 
Stores and just make a list of about fifteen 
of the things you would like best—prices from 
21 shillings to 25 shillings—you will get a 
very good idea of Noél’s presents, and it will 
help you to make up your mind, in case you 
are asked just before your next birthday, 
what you really need. 

One of Noél’s birthday presents was a 
cricket-ball. He cannot bowl for nuts, and it 
was a first-rate ball, so, some days after the 
birthday, Oswald offered him to exchange it 
for a cocoanut he had won at the fair, and 
two pencils (new) and a brand-new note-book. 
Oswald thought, and he still thinks, this was 
a fair exchange, and so did Noél at the time, 
and he agreed to it, and was quite pleased till 
the girls said it wasn’t fair and Oswald had 
the best of it. And then that young beggar 
Noél wanted the ball back. But Oswald was 
firm, though not angry. 

“ You said it was a bargain, and you shook 
hands on it,” he said, and he said it quite 
kindly and calmly. 

Noél said he didn’t care, he wanted his 
cricket-ball back. 

And the girls said it was a horrid shame. 

If they had not said that, Oswald might 
yet have consented to let Noél have the beast- 
ly ball—but now, of course, he was not going 
to. He said: 

“Oh yes, I dare say! And then you would 
be wanting the cocoanut and things again 
the next minute!” 

“ No, I shouldn’t,” Noél said. It turned out 
afterwards he and H. O. had eaten the cocoa- 
nut, which only made it worse. And it made 
them worse, too, which is what the books call 
poetic justice. 

Dora said, “ I don’t think it was fair”; and 
even Alice said, 

“Do let him have it back, Oswald.” 

I wish to be just to Alice; she did not know 
then about the cocoanut having been secretly 
wolfed up. 

We were all in the garden. Oswald felt 
all the feelings of the hero when the opposing 
forces gathered about him are opposing as 
hard as ever they can. He knew he was not 
unfair. And he did not like to have his con- 
duct misunderstood just because Noél had 
eaten the cocoanut and wanted the ball back. 
Though Oswald did not know then about the 
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eating of the cocoanut; but he felt the in- 
justice in his soul all the same. 

Noél said afterwards he meant to offer 
Oswald something else to make up for the 
cocoanut, but he said nothing about this at 
the time. 

“Give it to me, I say,” Noél said. 

And Oswald said, “ Sha’n’t!” 

Then Noél called Oswald names, and Os- 
wald did not answer back, but just kept 
smiling pleasantly and carelessly, throwing 
up the ball, and catching it again with an air 
of studied indifference. 

It was Martha’s fault that what happened 
happened. She is the bull-dog, and very stout 
and heavy. She had just been let loose, and 
she came bounding along in her clumsy way, 
and jumped up on Oswald, who is beloved by 
all animals. (You know how sagacious they 
are.) Well, Martha knocked the ball out of 
Oswald’s hands, and it fell on the grass, and 
Noél pounced on it like a hooded falcon on 
its prey. Oswald would scorn to deny that he 
was not going to stand this—and thé next 
moment the two were rolling over on the 
grass, and very soon Noél was made to bite 
the dust. And serve him right. He is old 
enough to know his own mind. 

Then Oswald walked slowly away with the 
ball, and the others picked Noél up and con- 
soled the beaten. But Dickie would not take 
either side. 

And Oswald went up into his own room, 
and lay on his bed, and reflected gloomy re- 
flections about unfairness. 

Presently he thought he would like to see 
what the others were doing, without their 
knowing he eared. So he went into the linen- 
room and looked out of its window, and he 
saw they were playing kings and queens— 
and Noél had the biggest crown and the long- 
est sceptre. 

Oswald turned away without a word, for it 
really was sickening. 

Then suddenly his weary eyes fell upon 
something he had not before beheld. It was 
a trap-door in the ceiling of the linen-room. 

Oswald never hesitated. He crammed the 
cricket-ball into’ his pocket and climbed up 
the shelves, and unbolted the trap-door, and 
shoved it up and pulled himself up through it. 
Though above all was dark and smelt of 
spiders, Oswald fearlessly shut the trap-door 
down again before he struck a match. He 
always carries matches; he is a boy fertile in 
every subtle expedient. Then he saw he was 
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in the wonderful, mysterious place between 
the ceiling and the roof of the house. The 
roof is beams and tiles; slits of light show 
through the tiles here and there. The ceiling, 
on its other and top side, is made of rough 
plaster and beams. If you walk on the beams 
it is all right; if you walk on the plaster you 
go through with your feet. Oswald found this 
out later, but some fine instinct now taught 
the young explorer where he ought to tread, 
and where not. It was splendid. He was 
still very angry with the others, and he was 
glad he had found out a secret they jolly well 
didn’t know. 

He walked along a dark narrow passage. 
Every now and then cross-beams barred his 
way, and he had to creep under them. At last 
a small door loomed before him, with cracks 
of light under and over. He drew back the 
rusty bolts and opened it. It opened straight 
on to the leads; a flat place between two steep 
red roofs, with a parapet two feet high, back 
and front, so that no one could see you. It 
was a place no one could have invented bet- 
ter, if he had tried, for hiding in. Oswald 
spent the whole afternoon there. He happen- 
ed to have a volume of Perecy’s Anecdotes in 
his pocket—the one about lawyers—as well as 
a few apples. While he read he fingered his 
cricket-ball, and presently it rolled away, and 
he thought he would get it by-and-by. When 
the tea-bell rang he forgot the ball, and went 
hurriedly down. For apples do not keep the 
inside from the pangs of hunger. 

Noél met him on the landing and got red 
in the face, and said: 

“Tt wasn’t quite fair about the ball, because 
H. O. and I had eaten the cocoanut. You can 
have it.” 

“1 don’t want your beastly ball,” Oswald 
said; “only I hate unfairness. However, | 
don’t know where it is just now—when I 
find it you shall have it to bow! with as often 
as you want.” 

“Then you’re not waxy ?” 

And Oswald said no, and they went in to 
tea together. So that was all right. There 
were raisin cakes for tea. 

Next day we happened to want to go down 
to the river quite early. I don’t know why. 
This is called fate or destiny. We called in 
at the Rose and Crown for some ginger beer 
on our way. The landlady is a friend of ours, 
and lets us drink it in her back parlor instead 
of the bar, which would be improper for girls. 

We found her awfully busy, making pies 
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“DICKIE DRAGGED THE TWO HEAVY BARS!” 
Drawn by Reeiwarp B. Binou. 


and jellies, and her two sisters were hurry- 
ing about with great hams, and pairs of chick- 
ens, and rounds of cold beef, and lettuces, 


and pickled salmon, and trays of crockery 
and glasses. 


“It’s for the angling competition,” she 
said. 

We said, “ What’s that?” 

“Why,” she said, slicing cucumber like 
beautiful machinery while she said it, “a 
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lot of anglers come down some particular day, 
ind fish one particular bit of the river, and 
the one that catches most fish gets the prize. 
They’re fishing the pen above Stoneham Lock, 
and they all come here to dine. So I’ve got 
my hands full, and a trifle over.” 

We said, “ Couldn’t we help?” 

But she said, “Oh no, thank you; I really 
am so, I don’t know which way to turn. Do 
run along like dears.” 

So we ran along like those timid but grace- 
ful animals. : 

Need I tell the intelligent reader that we 
went straight off to the pen above Stoneham 
Lock to see the anglers competing? Angling 
is the same thing as fishing. 

I am not going to try and explain locks to 
you. If vou’ve never seen a lock you could 
never understand, even if I wrote it in words 
of one syllable, and pages and pages long. 
And if you have, you’ll understand without 
my telling you. It is harder than Euclid if 
you don’t know beforehand, but you might get 
a grown-up person to explain it to you with 
books or wooden bricks. 

I will tell you what a pen is, because that 
is easy. It is the bit of river between one 
lock and the next. In some rivers “ pens” 
are called “reaches,” but pen is the proper 
word. 

We went along the towing-path; it is shady 
with willows, aspens, alders, elders, oaks, and 
other trees. On the banks are flowers—yar- 
row, meadowsweet, willow-herb, loosestrife, 
and lady’s-bedstraw. Oswald learned the 
names of all these trees and plants on the day 
of the pienie. The others did not remember 
them, but Oswald did. He is a boy of what 
they call relenting memory. 

The anglers were sitting here and there on 
the shady bank among the grass and the dif- 
ferent flowers I have named. Some had dogs 
with them, and some umbrellas, and some had 
their wives and families. 

We should have liked to talk to them and 
ask how they liked their lot, and what kinds 
of fish there were, and whether they were nice 
to eat, but we did not like to. 

Denny had seen anglers before—and he 
knew they liked to be talked to—but though 
he spoke to them quite like to equals, he did 
not ask the things we wanted to know. He 
just asked whether they’d had any luck, and 
what bait they used. 

And they answered him back politely. I 
am glad I am not an angler. It is an im- 
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movable amusement, and, as often as not, no 
fish to speak of, after all. 

Daisy and Dora had staid at home. When 
we got to Stoneham Lock Denny said he 
should go home and fetch his fishing-rod. H. 
O. went with him. This left four of us—Os- 
wald, Alice, Dickie, and Noél. 

We went on down the towing-path. 

The lock shuts up (that sounds as if it was 
like the lock on a door, but it is very other- 
wise) between one pen of the river and the 
next. The pen where the anglers were was 
full right up over the roots of the grass and 
flowers. 

But the pen below was nearly empty. 

“You can see the poor river’s bones,” Noél 
said. 

And so you could. 

Stones and mud and dried branches, and 
here and there an old kettle or a tin pail with 
no bottom to it that some bargee had chucked 
in. 

From walking so much along the river, we 
knew many of the bargees. Bargees are the 
‘aptains and crews of the big barges that are 
pulled up and down the river by slow horses. 
The horses do not swim. They walk on the 
towing-path with a rope tied to them, and 
the other end to the barge. So it gets pulled 
along. The bargees we knew were a good 
friendly sort, and used to let us go all over 
the barges when they were in good temper 
They were not at all the sort of bullying, cow- 
ardly fiends in human form that the young 
hero at Oxford fights a crowd of, single-hand- 
ed, in books. 

The river does not smell nice when its 
bones are showing. But we went along down 
because Oswald wanted to get some cobbler’s 
wax in Yalding village, for a bird-net he was 
making. 

But just above Yalding Lock, where the 
river is narrow and straight, we saw a sad, 
gloomy sight. A big barge sitting flat on 
the mud, because there was not water enough 
to float her. 

There was no one on board, but we knew 
by the red flannel waistcoat that was spread 
out to dry on top, that the barge belonged to 
friends of ours. 

Then Alice said, “ They have gone to find 
the man who turns on the water to fill the 
pen. I dare say they won’t find him. He’s 
gone to his dinner, I shouldn’t wonder. What 
a lovely surprise it would be if they came 
back to find their barge floating high and dry 














on a lot of water! Do let’s do it. It’s a long 
time since any of us did a kind action, deserv- 
ing of being put in the Book of Golden 
Deeds.” 

We had given that name to the minute-book 
ot that beastly Society of Wouldbegoods. 
Then vou could think of the book if you 
wanted to without remembering the society. 
I always tried to forget both of them. 

Oswald said: “ But how! You don’t know 
how, and if you did, we haven’t got a crow- 
bar.” 

I cannot help telling you that locks are 
opened with crowbars. You push and push 
till a thing goes up and the water runs 
through. It is rather like the little sliding 
door in the big door of a hen-house. 

“T know where the crowbar is,” Alice said. 
“ Dickie and I were down here yesterday when 
you were su—” She was going to say “ sulky,” 
I know, but she remembered manners ere too 
late, so Oswald bears her no malice. She 
went on: “ Yesterday, when you were up- 
stairs. And we saw the water-tender open 
the lock and the weir-sluices. It’s quite easy, 
isn’t it, Dickie?” : 

“ As easy as kiss your hand,” said Dickie; 
“and what’s more, I know where he keeps the 
other thing he opens the sluices with. I votes 
we do.” 

“To let’s, if we can,” Noél said; “and the 
bargees will bless the names of their unknown 
benefactors. They might make a song about 
us, and sing it on winter nights as they pass 
round the wassail-bowl in front of the cabin 
fire.” 

Noél wanted to very much, but I don’t think 
it was altogether for generousness, but be- 
cause he wanted to see how the sluices opened. 
Yet perhaps I do but wrong the boy. 

We sat and looked at the barge a bit longer, 
and then Oswald said well, he didn’t mind 
going back to the lock and having a look at 
the crowbar. You see, Oswald did not pro- 
pose this; he did not even care very much 
about it when Alice suggested it. 

3ut when we got to Stoneham Lock, and 
Dickie dragged the two heavy crowbars from 
among the elder-bushes, behind a fallen log, 
and began to pound away at the sluice of the 
lock, Oswald felt it would not be manly to 
stand idly apart. So he took his turn. 

It was very hard work, but we opened the 
lock sluices, and we did not drop the crowbar 
into the lock, either, as I have heard of being 
done by older and sillier people. 
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The water poured through the sluices, all 
green and solid, as if it had been cut with a’ 
knife, and where it fell on the water under- 
neath, the white foam spread like a moving 
counterpane. When we had finished the lock, 
we did the weir, which is wheels and chains, 
and the water pours through over the stones in 
a magnificent waterfall and sweeps all round 
the weir-pool. 

The sight of the foaming waterfalls was 
quite enough reward for our heavy labors, 
even without the thought of the unspeakable 
gratitude that the bargees would feel to us 
when they got back to their barge, and found 
her no longer a stick-in-the-mud, but bound- 
ing on the free bosom of the river. 

When we had opened all the sluices we 
gazed awhile on the beauties of nature, and 
then went home, because we thought it would 
be more truly noble and good not to wait to 
be thanked for our kind and devoted action, 
and besides, it was nearly dinner-time, and 
Oswald thought it was going to rain. 

On the way home we agreed not to tell the 
others, because it would be like boasting of 
our good acts. 

“They will know all about it,” Noél said, 
“when they hear us being blessed by the 
grateful bargees, and the tale of the unknown 
helpers is being told by every village fireside, 
and then they can write it in the Golden Deed 
Book.” 

So we went home. Denny and H. O. had 
thought better of it, and they were fishing in 
the moat. They did not catch anything. 

Oswald is very weatherwise—at least so I 
have heard it said—and he had thought there 
would be rain. There was. It came on while 
we were at dinner. A great, strong, thunder- 
ing rain, coming down in sheets, the first rain 
we had had since we came to the Moat House. 

We went to bed as usual. No presenti- 
ment of the coming awfulness clouded our 
young mirth. I remember Dickie and Oswald 
had a wrestling match, and Oswald won. 

In the middle of the night Oswald was 
awakened by a hand on his face. It was a 
wet hand, and very cold. Oswald hit out, of 
course, but a voice said, in a hoarse whisper: 

“Don’t be a young ass! Have you got any 
matches ¢ It’s pour- 


My bed’s full of water. 
ing down from the ceiling.” 
Oswald’s first thought was that by opening 
those sluices we had flooded some secret pas- 
sage, which communicated with the top of the 
Moat House; but when he was properly awake 
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he saw that this could not be, on account of 
the river being so low. 

He had matches. He is, as I said before, a 
boy full of resources. He struck one and lit 
a candle, and Dickie, for it was indeed he, 
vazed with Oswald at the amazing spectacle. 

Our bed-room floor was all wet in patches. 
Dickie’s bed stood in a pond, and from the 
ceiling water was dripping in rich profusion 
at a dozen different places. There was a great 
wet patch in the ceiling, and that was blue, in- 
stead of white like the dry part, and the water 
dripped from different parts of it. 

For a moment Oswald was quite unmanned. 

“ Orickey!” he said, in a heart-broken tone, 
and remained an instant plunged in thought. 

“What on earth are we to do?” Dickie said. 
And really for a short time even Oswald did 
not know. It was a blood-curdling event, a 
regular facer. Albert’s uncle had gone to 
London that day to stay till the next. Yet 
something must be done. 

The first thing was to rouse the uncon- 
scious others from their deep sleep, because 
the water was beginning to drip on to their 
beds. And though as yet they knew it not, 
there was quite a pool on Noél’s bed just in 
the hollow behind where his knees were 
doubled up, and one of H. O.’s boots was full 
of water that surged wildly out when Oswald 
happened to kick it over. 

We woke them—a difficult task, but we did 
not shrink from it. Then we said: 

“Get up! There is a flood. Wake up! or 
you will be drowned in your beds! And it’s 
half past two by Oswald’s watch.” 

They awoke slowly and very stupidly. H. 
©. was the slowest and stupidest. 

The water poured faster and faster from 
the ceiling. We looked at each other and 
turned pale. Noél said, 

“ Hadn’t we better call Mrs. Pettigrew ?” 

Sut Oswald simply couldn’t consent to this. 
He could not get rid of the feeling that this 
was our fault somehow for meddling with tlie 
river, though of course the clear star of rea- 
son told him it could not possibly be the case. 

We all devoted ourselves heart and soul to 
the work before us. We put the bath under 


the worst and wettest place, and the jugs and 
basins under lesser streams, and we moved 
the beds away to the dry end of the room. 
Ours is a long attic that runs right across the 
house. 

But the water kept coming in worse and 
Our night - shirts were wet through, 


worse. 
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so we got into our other shirts and knicker- 
bockers, but preserved the bareness in our 
feet. And the floor was an inch deep in water 
however much we mopped it up. 

We emptied the basins out of the window as 
fast as they filled, and we baled the bath with 
a jug without pausing to complain how hard 
the work was. But it was more exciting than 
you think. But in Oswald’s dauntless breast 
he began to see that they would have to cal! 
Mrs. Pettigrew. 

A new waterfall broke out between the fire- 
grate and the mantel-piece and spread in de- 
vastating floods. 

Oswald is full of ingenious devices. (I 
think I have said this before, but it is quite 
true, and perhaps even truer this time than 
it was last time I said it.) He got a board out 
of the box-room next door, and rested one end 
on the chink between the fireplace and the 
mantel-piece, and laid the other end on the 
back of a chair. Then we stuffed the rest of 
the chink with our night-gowns and laid a 
towel along the plank, and behold a noble 
stream poured over the end of the board right 
into the bath we put there ready. It was like 
Niagara, only not so round in shape. 

The first lot of water that came down the 
chimney was very dirty. The wind whistled 
outside. Noél said if it is pipes burst, and 
not rain, it will be nice for the water rates. 

Perhaps it was only natural after this for 
Denny to begin with his everlasting poetry. 
He stopped mopping up the water to say, 


“ By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water rates were shrieking, 
And in the howl of heaven, each face 
Grew black as they were speaking.” 


Our faces were black, and our hands, too, 
but we did not take any notice; we only told 
him not to gas, but to go on mopping, and 
he did, and we all did. 

But more and more water came pouring 
down. You would not believe so much could 
come off one roof. 

When at last it was agreed that Mrs. Petti- 
grew must be awakened at all hazards, we 
went and woke Alice to do the fatal errand. 

When she came back with Mrs. Pettigrew 
in a night-cap and a red flannel petticoat, we 
held our breath. 

But Mrs. Pettigrew did not even say, 
“What on earth have you children been up 
to now?” as Oswald had feared. 

She simply sat down on the bed and said, 
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OH DEAR! OH DEAR! OH DEAR!’ ” 
Drawn by Reeinacp B. Birou. 


“Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” 


ever so many my aunt. 
times. 


The man told me it was done when 
the water came through the thatch. He said 
Then Denny said: “I once saw holes in a_ if the water lies all about the ceiling it breaks 

it down, but if you make holes the water 
Vor. XX XITI.—82 


cottage roof when I was district visiting with 
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will only come through the holes—so I put 
'‘ pails under the holes to catch it.” 

So we made nine holes in the ceiling and 
put pails and baths and tubs under, and now 
there was not quite so much water on the 
floor. Yet there was enough. 

We had to keep on working like niggers, 
and Alice and Mrs. Pettigrew toiled also. 

About five in the morning the rain stopped. 
About seven the water did not come in so fast. 
Presently it only dripped slgwly. - Our noc- 
turnal task was done. This is the only time 
I ever sat up all night. I wish it happened 
oftener. We did not go back to bed then, but 
dressed and went down. 

We all Went to sleep in the afternoon, 
though quite without meaning to. 

Oswald went up on the roof before break- 
fast to see if he could find the hole where the 
rain had come in. He did not find any hole, 
but he found the cricket-ball jammed in the 
top of a gutter-pipe, which he afterwards knew 
ran down inside the wall of the house and 
joined the moat below. It seems a siliy dodge, 
but so it was. 

When the men went up after breakfast to 
see what had caused the flood, they saw there 
must have been a good half-foot of water on 
the leads the night before, for it to have risen 
high enough to go above the edge of the lead, 
and of course when it got above the lead there 
was nothing to stop it running down under it 
and soaking through the ceiling. Of course 
the parapet and the roofs kept it from tui- 
bling off down the sides of the house in the 
natural’ way. They said there must have been 
some obstruction in the pipe which ran down 
into the house; but whatever it was the water 
had washed it away, for they put wires down 
und the pipe was quite clear. 

While we were being told this, Oswald’s 
trembling fingers felt at the wet cricket-ball 
in his jacket pocket. And he knew. But he 
could not fell. He heard them wondering 
what the obstruction could have been, and all 
the time he had the obstruction in his pocket, 
and never said a single word. 

I do not seek to defend him. But it really 
was an awful thing to have been the cause of, 
and Mrs. Pettigrew is but harsh and hasty. 
But this, as Oswald knows too well, is no ex- 
cuse for his silent conduct. 

That night at tea Albert’s uncle was rather 
silent too. At last he looked upon us with a 
glance full of intelligence, and said: 

“ There was a queer thing happened yester- 
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day. 
tition. 


You know there was an angling compe- 

The pen was kept full on purpose. 
Some mischievous busybody went and opened 
the sluices and let all the water out. The 
anglers’ holiday was spoiled. No—the rain 
wouldn’t have spoiled it anyhow, Alice. An- 
glers like rain. The Rose*and Crown dinner 
was half of it wasted because the anglers were 
so furious that a lot of them took the next 
train to town. And—this is the worst of all 
—a barge that was on the mud in the pen be- 
low was lifted and jammed across the river; 
then the water tilted her over, and her cargo 
is on the river bottom. It was coals.” 

During this speech there were four of us 
who knew not where to turn our agitated 
glances. Some of us tried bread and butter, 
but it seemed dry and difficult, and those who 
tried tea, choked and spluttered, and were 
sorry they had not let it alone. 

When the speech stopped Alice said, “ It 
was us.” 

And with the deepest feelings she and the 
rest of us told all about it. Oswald did not 
say much. He was turning the obstruction 
round and round in his pocket, and wishing 
with all his sentiments that he had owned up 
like a man when Albert’s uncle asked him be- 
fore tea to tell him all about what had hap- 
pened during the night. 

When they had told all, Albert’s uncle told 
us four still more plainly exactly what we 
had done, and how much pleasure we had 
spoiled, and how much of my father’s money 
we had wasted, because he would have to pay 
for the coals being got up from the bottom of 
the river, if they could be—and if not, for 
the price of the coals. And we saw it all. 

And when he had done, Alice burst out ery- 
ing over her plate and said: 

“It’s no use! We have tried to be good 
since we’ve been down here. You don’t know 
how we’ve tried! And it’s all no use. I be- 
lieve we are the wickedest children in the 
whole world, and I wish we were all dead!” 

This was a dreadful thing to say, and of 
course the rest of us were all very shocked. 
But Oswald could not help looking at Albert’s 
uncle, to see how he would take it. 
very gravely: 


He said. 


“My dear kiddie, you ought to be sorry— 
I wish you to be sorry for what you’ve done. 
And you will be punished for it.” (We were. 
Our pocket-money was stopped, we were for- 
bidden to go near the river, besides imposi- 
tions miles long.) “ But,” he went on, “ you 
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mustn’t give up trying to be good. You are 
extremely naughty and tiresome, as you know 
very well.” 

Alice, Dickie, and Noél began to ery at 
about this time. 

“ But you are not the wickedest children in 
the world, by any means.” 

Then he stood up and straightened his coi- 
lar and put his hands in his pockets. 

“ You’re very unhappy now,” he said, “ and 
you deserve to be. But I will say one thing to 
you.” 

Then he said a thing which Oswald, at least, 
will never forget (though but little he de- 
served it, with the obstruction in his pocket, 
unowned up to all the time). 

He said: 

“1 have known you all for four years, 
and you know as well as I do how many 
scrapes I’ve seen you in and out of; but I’ve 
never known one of you tell a lie, and I’ve 
never known one of you do a mean or dishon- 
orable action. And when you have done wrong 
you are always sorry. Now this is something 
to stand firm on. You'll learn to be goot in 
the other ways some day.” 

He took his hands out of his pockets and his 
{ace looked different, so that three of the four 
guilty creatures knew he was no longer ada- 
mant, and they threw themselves into his 
arms. Dora, Denny, Daisy, and H. O., of 
course, were not in it, and I think they thank- 
ed their stars. Oswald did not embrace Al- 
bert’s uncle. He stood there and made up his 
mind he would go for a soldier. He gave the 
wet ball one last squeeze and took his hand 
out of his pocket and said a few words before 
going to enlist. He said: 

“The others may deserve what you say. I 
hope they do, I’m sure. But J don’t, because 

it was my rotten cricket-ball that stopped up 
the pipe, and caused the midnight flood in 
our bed-room. And I knew it quite early this 
morning. And I didn’t own up.” 

Oswald stood there covered with shame, and 
he could feel the hateful cricket-ball heavy 
and cold against the top of his leg, through 
the pocket. 
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Albert’s uncle said—and his voice made Os- 
wald hot all over, but not with shame—he 
said— 

I shall not tell you what he said. It is no 
one’s business but Oswald’s; only I will own 
it made Oswald not quite so anxious to run 
away for a soldier as he had been before. 

That owning up was the hardest thing I 
ever did. They did put that in the Book of 
Golden Deeds, though it was not a kind or 
generous act, and did no good to any one or 
anything, except Oswald’s own inside feelings. 
I must say I think they might have let it 
alone. Oswald would rather forget it, espe- 
cially as Dickie wrote it in, and put this: 

“ Oswald acted a lie, which he knows is as 
bad as telling one. But he owned up when he 
needn’t have, and this condones his sin. We 
think he was a thorough brick to do it.” 

Alice seratched this out afterwards and 
wrote the record of the incident in more flat- 
teringer terms. But Dickie had used father’s 
ink, and she used Mrs. Pettigrew’s, so any 
one can read his underneath the scratching 
outs. 


The others were awfully friendly té Os- 
wald to show they agreed with Albert’s uncle 
in thinking I deserved as much share as any 
one in any praise there might be going. 

It was Dora who said it all came from my 
quarrelling with Noél about that nasty ecrick- 
et-ball, but Alice gently but firmly made her 
shut up. 

I let Noél have the ball. It had been thor- 
oughly soaked, but it dried all right. But it 
could never be the same to me after what i/ 
had done, and what J had done. 

I hope you will try to agree with Albert’s 
uncle, and not think foul scorn of Oswald, be- 
cause of this story. Perhaps you have done 
things nearly as bad yourself sometimes. If 
you have you will know how owning up. 
soothes the savage heart or alleviates the 
gnawings of remorse. If you have never done 
naughty acts, I expect it is only because you 
have never had the sense to think of any- 
thing. 
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THE AWAKENING 


BY MABEL L. EATON 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY Hur 
DRUDGE was I but yes- 

terday, 

Afraid of my own voice, they 

Say, 


Dully obedient to command. 
To-night I do not understand 
How I dare dream of being free 
Save that the child is calling me 
From far I hear him calling me 


My little window is flung wide, 
The convent lieth still, so still, 
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The city just below the hill 

Has dusky streets where 
hide— 

And yet, how dare I go away? 

An orphan drudge but yesterday, 

Contented, too, till yesterday. 


I might 


The sisters woke at rosy dawn; 

I, from my sleepless fasting wan, 

Crept to unbolt the convent door. 

There lay a babe from heaven sent, 

I lifted him in wonderment. 

I never held a child before, 

Helpless he cuddled to my breast 

And looked at me with big round 
eyes. 

I hushed his little fretful cries, 

Then tried to croon him into rest. 


A lullaby unstudied rose, 
Love loosed its music on my lips, 
Love stirred my toil-numb finger-tips, 
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I felt my poor dull heart unclose, 

Some strange new self that sang and 
smiled 

Bending in rapture o’er the child. 


The sisters came, the gladness died. 

They took the little one away, 

And sent me back to work and pray. 

Last night, I could not pray, I cried. 

To-day I begged, but prayers were vain, 

I asked to go where children be,— 

So pityingly they answered me,— 

“Thy lot is here, there’s heaven to 

gain.” P 

Here in this convent childless, grim ? 

Why, I held heaven, holding him! 

I feel again that holy charm, 

His drowsy head upon my arm. 
Mother of Jesus, plead for me! 
I have flung by the rosary, 
The sleepy child is calling me, 
I come, the child is calling me! 





WOMEN AND 


BY JAMES 


¥ ALZAC, master of souls, know- 
er of the heart feminine, made 
his lovely Princesse de Cadig- 
nan say to the enamoured 
Daniel d’Arthez, “I have of- 
ten heard miserable little speci- 
mens regret that they were women, wished 
that they were men; I have always looked 
upon them with pity.” She said, continuing: 
“If I had to choose I should still prefer to be 
a woman. A fine pleasure it is to owe one’s 
triumph to strength, to all the powers which 
are given you by the laws made by you! But 
when we see you at our feet uttering and 
doing sillinesses, is it not then an intoxicating 
happiness to feel one’s self the weakness 
which triumphs? When we succeed we are 
obliged to keep silent under pain of losing 
our empire. Beaten, women are still obliged 
to keep silent through pride. The silence 
of the slave frightens the master.” 

This was written in 1839. If Balzac had 
lived a half-century he could have painted 
full-length portraits of women who keep 
quiet neither in triumph nor in defeat, and at 
whose feet. pedals, not men, register new 
emotional experiences—for the pedals of the 
piano are the soul of it. To be ashamed 
of one’s sex nowadays would be an insane 
confession wrung from some poor overwork- 
ed creature, one to whom the French novelist 
would refuse even the name of woman. Fe- 
males may deny the beauty of being born 
to wear petticoats; women, never. Indeed, 
the boot is now on the masculine leg. As 
the current phraseology runs: Woman has 
found herself. She has also found a panacea 
for irritated vanity and indigestion; at one 
time called in romances a broken heart. This 
prophylactic is art, and when it is used in- 
telligently misery flies forth from the win- 
dow when music opens the door. 

Once, for the sheer fun of it, I made an 
imaginary classification of the sort of music 
that the various heroines of fiction preferred, 
or, rather, might prefer—for many of them 
are, as you know, tone-deaf. Mr. Howells 
remarked this years ago. But consider Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, or any of the immortal Jane’s 
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brood—do they not all suggest musical possi- 
bilities? What a paper that would be to 
read before a mothers’ meeting on a sultry 
day in September!—“ The Musical Tastes of 
Fiction’s Heroines.” And with what facile 
logic—the logic of numbers—a clever girl 
could unhorse her ruder opponents. The 
theme fascinates me; I am loath to leave 
it. Think of the year 1800! Beethoven had 
written some piano sonatas, but was not very 
well known abroad. In London town there 
were still harpsichords and Scarlatti and Mo- 
zart. The modern grand piano was a dream 
that nestled in the later sonatas of Beethoven 
—yet in the brain of their maker. Tone 
was not thought of, while a pearly touch, 
smooth scales, and crisp little rhythms were 
affected by such women as spared the time 
to practise, from their social duties. The 
piano music of the eighteenth century was 
written for women, is woman’s music. All 
these virginals, spinets, clavecins, clavi- 
chords, harpsichords, are they not feminine ? 
Are they not the musical rib plucked by an 
amiable fate from the side of the masculine 
church organ ? 

Historical retrospects gall the mind in sum- 
mer, but it may not be amiss to consider 
the century’s piano music that preceded ours. 
Out of the old dance suites burgeoned all 
latter-day piano music. Those graceful writ- 
ers of old Italy and old France made gay 
melodies full of the artificial life of the 
time, of their surroundings. You catch 
glimpses of delicate faces, with patches, pow- 
dered heads, courtly struttings, and the 
sounds of courtly wooing. The stately minu- 
etto, lively courantes, decorous allemandes, 
smooth sarabands, tripping~ gavottes, and 
gigues—all these and many more with high- 
colored titles superadded, enchanted our 
great-great-grandmothers. 

The more tragic note was not missing, 
either. They had “L’Homicide” and the 
“Fair Murderess,” and any number of pieces 
named after tears, anger, caprice, sorrow, 
revenge, and desire. Animals and the gods 
of Greece and Rome were quoted, and flanked 
by wax candles, with suitors smirking at the 
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side of them, and peering in front of them; 
fair women played this music, played it with 
genteel gravity or bewitching coquetry, play- 
ed Scarlatti and Emanuel Bach, and all for 
the love of art—and perhaps a future. Let 
it be remarked, en passant, that the keyboard, 
modified vastly, developed and improved as it 
still a favorite weapon of feminine 
offence. Just here get down your Browning 
from the shelf and read “ A Toccata of Galup- 
pis.” 

Of Bach, the giant, we do not read in the 
diaries, letters, and books of this fashionable 
epoch. That grim old forge-master of fugues 
would hardly have appealed to the dreams 
of fair women, even if they had been cog- 
nizant of his existence. Handel’s piano 
music was more to their taste, for his suites, 
classical and solid in character, are full of 
brightly said things, and lie well for the in- 
strument. Joseph Haydn, owing much to 
Bach’s son, Emanuel, wrote pleasing music, 
light music for the piano. His sonatas are 
not difficult, were not difficult to those ladies 
who fluently fingered their Scarlatti. This 
Italian, with his witty skippings, rapid hand- 
crossings, and implacable vivacity, is still 
rainbow gold for most feminine wrists. Mo- 
zart, the sweetly lyric, the mellifluous and 
ever-gay Mozart, made sonatas as gods carve 
the cosmos. Every form he touched he beau- 
tified. The piano sonatas, written for money, 
written with ease, were also written with both 
eyes on the fair amateur of the period. She 
admired Mozart more than Haydn; his music 
was melodious, his decorative patterns pret- 
tier. So Mozart raged in the hearts of the 
ladies, and slender fingers troubled the 
chaste outlines of his sonatas. His eighteenth 
sonata, preceded by a fantasia in the same 
key—C minor—alone impeded the flight of 
butterflies. In it were mutterings of 
the music that awed and thrilled in “ Don 
Giovanni”; and it was a precursor of Bee- 
thoven and his mighty thunderings. 

Behold the conqueror approaches, the Bona- 
parte, the Buonarroti, the Balzac of music— 
Ludwig van Beethoven! In the track of his 


is, is 


these 


growling tempests followed women, nobly 
nurtured, charming women of fashion. Nan- 


ette Streicher, Baroness Ertmann, Julia Guic- 
ciardi, Thérése, Bettina, and many more be- 
sides. They played for him, and he, great 
and despiser of idle conventions, 
stretched his stout body out upon drawing- 
room couches, and did not hesitate to use the 


genius 
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candle-snuffer as a tooth-pick. It is not a 
pretty picture this, but is a characteristic 


one. It must please artistic latter-day pagans 
who flout the niceties of society. Not all the 
Beethoven sonatas were admired to the study- 
ing-point. The early ones—mere exercises 
of a young athlete juggling with the weapons 
of his grandsire—alone called for com- 
mendation. Dedicated to Haydn, the first 
three did not excite the ire of critics or teach- 
ers. But as the man grew, as he felt, suffer- 
ed, and knew, then his canvasses began to ex- 
cite fear and repulsion. “ Why these gloomy 
tints, Herr van Beethoven?” they cried, and 
listened eagerly to his rivals, the W6lffls, the 
Gelineks, the Hummels. There is a modish- 
ness even in the art of writing for the piano, 
and Beethoven despised modishness, as would 
Diana of the Ephesians the millinery of Le- 
tetia. So he was neglected for a half-cen- 
tury, and the long-fingered, long-haired vir- 
twosi overran Europe with their variations, 
fantasias, their trills and their trickeries. 
From Hummel to Thalberg, effect was their 
god, and before the shrine of the titillating, 
ornamental, and suave, womankind pros- 
trated itself, pouring out homage and gold— 
the latter probably provided by patient fa- 
thers and husbands. It was a carnage, a 
musical rout, and superior warriors like Liszt 
trailed thousands of scalps after their chari- 
ots during their triumphal tours. The medie- 
val dancing manias were as nothing when com- 
pared with the hysteria evoked by the new Pied 
Piper, not of Hamelin, but of Hungary. 
Chopin never had the physique, and Mendels- 
sohn was too moral, to copy Liszt. The two 
men wrote lovely music, feminine music, 
while down in Vienna a young man named 
Schubert had died, after writing incompara- 
ble songs and much beautiful piano music. 
His sonatas are not so feminine in texture 
as his musical moments, impromptus, and 
dances. This music is made for woman, with 
its intimate, tender feeling, its and 
variegated structure. Von Weber composed 
chivalric sonatas, and that marvellous epi- 
tome of the dance, “ The Invitation.” Schu- 
mann, broken in fingers through too ctirious 
experimentings, dreamed twilight music that 
his gifted wife Clara had first to interpret 
for an incredulous world. 

Since then the rest is history.(/ Women vir- 
tuost are as plentiful as the shining sands, 
beginning with Clara Schumann and ending 
with) the little prodigy of to-day, Paula Sza- 
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lit, who fugues at sight.( Such 
thunderers as Sophie Menter and Teresa Car- 
reho, women of iron will and great muscular 
power, and subtle interpreters like Annette 
Essipoff and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, chal- 
lenge men in their own sphere, and relatively 
hold their own.) I say relatively, and here 
comes into view a serious question. It is 
this: Should women essay the music of all 
composers? The answer is in the affirmative, 
for who shall assert that a severe course of 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms may result 
in aught else but good for students of the 
short-legged sex, as Schopenhauer so politely 
calls it. (But dd women interpret all com- 
posers with equal success? _The answer is 
here decidedly a negative one. 

Though I have heard Menter play Liszt’s 
rhapsodies with overwhelming brilliancy, 
though I have listened to Carrefio in amaze- 
ment as she crashed out Chopin’s F-sharp- 
minor Polonaise, yet I know that the brawn 
and brains of this pair are exceptional. Half 
a dozen such do not appear during a century. 
Therefore big tonal effects, called orchestral 
by the critics, are not to be found in the per- 
formances of women. Smoothness, neatness, 
delicacy, brilliancy, and a certain grace are 
common enough. The average woman pianist 
is a hard student, and strives to achieve that 
which men accomplish so easily. As a rule, 
she has finger facility, a plentiful lack of 
rhythm, and no particular interpretative 
power. When Maud Powell plays Bach or 
Beethoven on her violin we are amazed and 
say, “Why, this is almost virile!” When 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler delivers the F- 
minor Concerto of Chopin, or the scherzo 
from the Litolff concerto, we are surprised— 
not at her swiftness, ease, or delicacy, but 
at her nervous force, bravura, and general 
intensity, these latter being selfishly annexed 
by men as eminently masculine attributes. 
Are they? Certain female Wagner singers 
possess them, and in opera they are accepted 
as a matter of course. A genuine paradox, 
is it not? 

The muscular conformation of woman’s 
arm militates against her throwing a stone 
as far as a man, and it also operates adverse- 
ly in modern piano-playing.\. where the 
triceps muscles are a necessity for a broad, 
sonorous tone. I considered the pros and 
cons of emotional intensity in writing of wo- 
man as a Chopin player, and shall not again 
traverse that barren and ungrateful region. 


transposes 
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The intellect remains to be discussed. Are 
women intellectual in the interpretative 
sense? Yes; without hesitation I answer 


this question, for music, apart from the cre- 
ative side, is a feminine art, and 
which woman’s intuitions lead her many 
leagues towards success. That women have 
as yet—you mark my guarded use of a fu- 
ture contingency!—-that women have as yet 
exhibited powers of interpretation as keen, 
as original, or even on a par with men, I am 
not prepared to say. They have never given 
us remarkable readings of the classics or ro- 
mantics; they have been close pupils, never 
great teachers. LIlluminative in Bach or Bee- 
thoven they are not, though delightfully po- 
etic in Schumann and Chopin. I have never 
heard a woman play the Hammer-Klavier 
Sonata, Opus 106, of Beethoven with unusual 
force, lucidity, or imaginative lift. Nor 
have I yet listened to a convincing reading 
of the first movement of the gigantic C-minor 
Sonata, Opus 111; the slow movement is de- 
livered charmingly by all the girls of the 
Leschetizky racing-stables. 

Enfin; the lesson of the years seems to be 
true that women may play anything written 
for the piano, and play it well, but not re- 
markably.) In all the music of the eigh- 
teenth century, in the sonatas of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and the early Beethoven; in Hummel. 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn ; some of Schu- 
mann, some of Chopin, a goodly portion of 
Liszt, all of Fields, Heller, Hillev, Mosz- 
kowski, Grieg, Scharwenka, and a moiety of 
Brahms—all these composers may be essayed 
with success. Bach’s “ Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord ” should be the bread and butter of a 
woman’s musical menu; it should begin and 
end her day. Play Bach, play Beethoven, 
play Brahms—but not in public, or else one 
may quote Balzac again—that dear Prin- 
ecesse de Cadignan, sometime called Madame 
la Duchesse Maufrigneuse: “Women know 
how to give to their words a peculiar saintli- 
ness; they communicate to them I know not 
what of vibration, which extends the sense 
of their ideas, and lends them profundity; if, 
later, their charmed auditor no longer re- 
calls what they have said, the object has been 
completely attained, which is the proper qual- 
ity of eloquence.” 

And of this kind of eloquence is a woman’: 
playing of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, It 
is often charming, but is it ever great, spirit- 
ual, moving art? 
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HERE two kinds of 
home-making on the plains, 
in garrison and on the march. 
Both were attended with great 
difficulties because of the few 
things we were allowed to 
carry, owing to the limited transportation. 
Much of the time we preceded the engineers, 
who were surveying a railroad line. Our 
regiment, the Seventh Cavalry, guarded the 
workmen, and for years marched and camped 
and scouted on the route laid out for the Kan- 
sas Pacific to Denver, and later over the pro- 
jected line of the Northern Pacific. 

We were, therefore, always in advance of 
civilization, and beyond telegraph lines, and 
even the trails of the pioneers. The country 
into which we penetrated was infested with 
warlike Indians who protested every step of 
our They harassed the long wagon 
train, thus threatening to cut off our supplies, 
attempting to stampede the mules and horses 
when grazing near camp after the march, and 
if a herd of cattle were driven with the 
column to supply the meat, it required guards 
to keep them from being run off by the 
enemy under our very eyes. 

In leaving the base of supplies when the ex- 
pedition started off in the early spring the 
wagons were loaded with the necessaries of 
life: grain, for it was usually too early for 
the animals to graze, rations, ammunition, 
extra equipments for the men, and some com- 
missary stores for the officers, such as flour, 
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tea, rice, canned meat 
and potatoes. 

These were luxuries and had to be used 
carefully, for otherwise we were reduced to 
the -soldier’s ration — pork, hardtack, sugar, 
beans, coffee, and salt. Of course we bade. 
good-by to potatoes after a few days out, 
and saw no more for the summer. Some- 
times we had game, but frequently it was 
too dangerous for the soldiers to be allowed 
to leave the column to hunt. 

Imagine the tantalizing sight of antelope 
and deer under such circumstances! 

The food was certainly monotonous, and it 
was most fortunate that hunger suppressed 
criticism. 

We used to tell most tantalizing tales of 
good things we had eaten in the States, as 
we marched over the barren country. Even 
the homely bills of fare that had been shouted 
in our ears above the clatter of dishes, at small 
taverns or eating-houses, while our regiment 
was on duty in Kentucky, Kansas, or North 
and South Dakota, seemed a comforting rec- 
ollection. 

“Chicken and chine,” for instance, or 
“ Shoat, sheep, goat, or cow”; and at Wau- 
mega, Kansas, “ Ham, ram, sheep, lamb ”—a 
pause, and ending with a triumphant rising in- 
flection on “meat pie,” which we surmised 
was made of the fragments from the plates of 
the travellers who had preceded us, and pre- 
sented as a luxury after being imprisoned 
under a leathery crust. 


and vegetables, ham, 
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“ WRAPPED IN A MILITARY CLOAK AND CARRIED TO DINNER.” 


Drawn by Fierouer C. Ransom, 








missary stores. The lid 
was made so that it could 
be propped as a _ table, 
and a board fitted ove: 
the compartments arranged 
for the massive. stone 
chind of our outfit. Of 
course when the table was 
set there was no. get- 
ting into the chest. If 
there was anything lacking 
in our frugal fare the guest 
was asked if he would be 
helped again, and _ told 
“there was plenty more in 
the bottom of the mess- 
chest.” When I first heard 
this voluble lie I blushed 
for the teller thereof, but 
I found that I need not 
burden myself with an- 
other’s conscience, as all 
understood the little do- 
mestic joke. 

Another of the kind was 
handed down to us, and it 
was true. 

An old officer in crossing 
the plains invited a 
brother officer to dine with 
him, not knowing his sup- 
plies were so low. The 
“ striker ” put the only two 
dishes on the mess-chest 
table. The host took in 
the limited bill of fave at 
a glance, and said, “ *f you 
don’t care for rice, help 
yourself to the mustard.” 

The habit of hospitality 
was so fixed that we 
never though: oi doing 
more than add a plate, or 
give up our own if there 
were not enough. 

The wagons had almost 
as much tied to the out- 


We were very fortunate if we had half a_ side or swung underneath as they held inside. 
wagon for our belongings. Sometimes when we could hunt, the antlers 

The headquarter sergeant utilized every were fastened on the wagon-tops, and as they 
inch of this precious space, and it was made pulled out of camp in the dim light of early 
to hold a mess-chest, two tents (poles and dawn they looked like a huge creeping ani- 
canvas tied to the outside), a roll of bedding, mal with bristling head. 
perhaps a tiny sheet-iron stove, and one or Every night the wagon was unloaded and 
two portmanteaus. The mess-chest had com- our traps put in the tent with the methodical 
partments for the dishes and a place for com- care of the old sergeant. 
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Acrobatie clocks that would gzo face down- 
ward or standing on their heads were not as 
common then as now, but we possessed a 
treasure. 
itself 
heard twelve times in the day and apparently 
twenty-four times in the night, for it was al- 
ways striking when silence was golden; for 
felt 
that breathing was altogether too much noise 


It was a navy timepiece. It made 


instance, when the foe was near and | 


from a frightened woman. 

But when the tent from 
side and the ridge pole bent threateningly 
in the hurricanes of wind, the clock, fastened 
to the front pole, swung back and forth and 
kept time as well as the 


swayed side to 


vaptain of a ship 
keeps step on deck in a gale. 

The sergeant always hung the tiny looking- 
glass, enclosed in a thick leather case, under 
the clock. But as the wind never went down 
it was left to zigzag to and fro as it pleased, 
as it was little satisfaction to get only a 
glimpse of one distorted eye at a time, or a 
glance at a cheek that was apparently much 
out of drawing. 

It was hard to realize that we were twenty 
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or thirty miles farther on our way into an 
unknown land. The camps alike, 
and our few possessions placed nightly ex- 
actly in the same place in our little cotton 
house made it if “we were 
nently established for the summer. 

If we ended our march early in the after- 
noon we sat under the tent fly, “ playing 
house,” as the children say, the officers smok- 
ing their pipes or musing in such tranquillity 
it was hard to realize that they were the 
alert and active men on duty in the morn- 
ing. There were usually some torn paper- 
covered novels which circulated among the 
officers and then began their tattered 
through the ranks. 

I remember hearing of two men on an ex- 
pedition who had had a difference, and were 
not on speaking terms. One of them had a 
copy of Marmion, the only book brought 
along. He had the generosity to tear it apart 
and give half to his foe. 

We were so completely at home in our 
camps, it made it seem “ homey” to us, and 
there were always some signs of domesticity 
unless it poured so that we had to tie our- 


were 80 


seem as perma- 


way 





“THE ANTLERS WERE FASTENED TO THE WAGON-TOPS.” 
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selves inside the tent. Our own horses were 
picketed and grazing near us always; there 
were innumerable dogs asleep in the shade 
of the wagon or tent, their legs twitching as 
they chased jack-rabbits through dreamland. 

Flying from Eliza’s and our own tent 
ropes was the family linen—a clothes-line is 
not ornamental, it is true, but certainly do- 
mestic. A game of cards was usually going. 
I was obliged to sew and mend a good deal 
as we sat about the tent resting, for the 
march was very hard on our few clothes. 
From the kitchen-tent near came the sounds 
and odors of the dinner in preparation, and 
Eliza singing or scolding. Then her voice rose 
and we heard her from our tent, hurling mis- 
siles and jargon acquired from the teamsters 
and soldiers, as well as Virginia expletives, 
after the fleeing marauder, and screaming at 
him, “You varmint, you cum back heah! 
You dun forget the stove.” 

She had followed our fortunes from Vir- 
ginia, and managed us and kept us alive to 
the fact that we had a home, at least for a 
night. 

Sometimes we had a sheet-iron stove; more 
often she cooked by an open fire. The dogs 





“HURLING MISSILES AND JARGON.” 
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tried to steal from her perpetually. The 
leading thief of the pack sometimes got the 
better of her, and stretched his long lithe 
legs over the ground with hot meat burning 
his jaws. 

Her woes were never-ending, not on her 
own account, but because she was so hamper- 
ed by our wandering life that she could not 
serve us as she deemed “ fittin’ to our sta- 
tion.” 

The wood, so difficult to get in that tree- 
less land, was so often wet; the wind swept 
everything away that was not guyed down; 
the beef, if we had a herd, was tough, as the 
animals were gaunt and bony after a few 
weeks’ marching. If she complained, it was 
that the emotional creature felt that she must 
have an outlet for her woes, but not really 
because she was discouraged or hopeless. 

The few cooking utensils were banged 
battered out of all shape in’ spite of her 
orders to the sergeant who daily saw the 
wagon loaded. I wonder that she ever had 
anything fit for use. Her Dutch oven was 
usually kept intact, and in that she baked 
such biseuit as made her famous. Of course 
bread was out of the question on the march. 
The hot biscuit consumed would have made 
a doctor’s fortune in the city, but living and 
sleeping out-of-doors makes one unconscious 
of an interior. 

Our tent was not so far from the kitchen- 
tent but that we could hear Eliza’s tirades. 

Her henchman,.a.soldier to whom she usu- 
ally-showed motherly kindness, occasionally 
incurred her wrath. We understvod when 
this brave fellow, who had often faced Ind- 
ians unflinchingly, did not answer to our 
eall. Discretion had guided his steps to the 
“dog tent”. ofa comrade to wait for the 
“clouds to roll by.” 

Sometimes when it rained persistently and 
we camped on. wet ground it was cheerless. 

The. commanding officer had nothing to 
read,. nothing to do, and after his energies 
were expended.in teasing his wife he found 
solace in transferring his restless tormenting 
to Eliza. 

Tied in her tent, she. tussled alone with the 
dinner. The,storm preceded by wind had 
sifted everything with.sand. Everything had 
to be weighted or guyed down for fear of 
blowing away. A stick must be convenient 
to rap the insinuating noses of the dogs con- 
stantly thrust under the tent walls. 

She dearly loved us to have company, but 


and 
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naturally on such days it would be a trial. 
Her master, as full of frolic as a boy, thought 
nothing of darting through the rain, scratch- 
ing on the kitchen-tent, and boldly calling, 
“ Eliza, set the table for six.” After hurling 
this pyrotechnic announcement of company he 
retreated, tied himself in his tent, and await- 
ed a return shot. Eliza, forgetting the 
storm, rushed back after him, stuck her head 
into our tent, the wool fairly bristling, and 
called above the storm: “ Of all oudacious ac- 
tions, Ginnil, you a-comin’ and hollerin’ to 
me, nuf to wake the dead, ‘set the table for 
six. You know I don’t mind if you ax a 
hull meetin’-house full of people if you dun 
give me time to ‘ put their names in the pot.’ 
But here I is, like ’Lija in the wilderness. 
No gayden [garden], no butcha, no grocer, no 
cellah, and nothin’ but ham salter than the 
sea, and no time to soak it.” The culprit had 
discreetly turned his back at the beginning of 
the onslaught, but the shaking of his sides 
and the quiver of his mustache betrayed him. 
Eliza had lived through too much teasing 
not to see that she had again been taken in, 
and there were revengeful mutterings as she 
trotted back to her tent. 

And when I was wrapped in a military 
cloak and carried over the soaked ground 
when dinner was ready, she was all smiles to 
but the relations were strained else- 
where, and a remark was made to the effect 
that “the Ginnil didn’t deserve to have no 
white lady, nor even a black pusson, go trapes- 
ing round the country after him, with man- 
ners such as he showed.” 

3ut at heart how she adored her master! 
and I have reason to believe she felt that she 
and I were both honored to be permitted to 
- trapse.” 


me; 


After we reached garrison Eliza was com- 
forted for all she had so bravely endured, by 
being as much of a heroine among the officers’ 
servants who had not been on the campaign. 
as the commander of the expedition. 

When our parents or Eastern guests or the 
wives of officers who had never made a march 
found out something of what we had all been 
through, I was very genuinely surprised to 
see their eyes fill with tears and commisera- 
tion and pity in every line of their faces. 
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ALWAYS UNDER THE CLOCK.” 


Drawn by Fiuetcurr C. Ransom. 
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When an army woman has been left behind 
a few times to eat her heart out with sus- 
pense over the absent, she is not apt to think 
that “creature comforts” and safety can be 
a set-off against home deprivations or danger. 
A painstaking Eastern housekeeper, after 
listening to some of the drawbacks to house- 
keeping on the plains—the wind, rain, heat, 
cold, drought, sand, water famine, salt meat, 
monotonous food, hard beds, camp-stools with- 
out backs, no tent floors, only the barest 
necessaries of life—made but one comment, 
which seemed by the pathos in the voice to 
be an offset to all the deprivations—*“ Well, 
after all, she never had to dust.” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—/(Continued.) 


HE nightingale came closer to 
the window. The full, pure 
notes of its mellow call filled 
the room. Mr. Jellybond lay 
with closed eyes. The bird’s 
song mingled with his pleasant 
But suddenly certain words passed 





thoughts. 
through his mind with chilling effect, like a 
dark shadow on a sunlit sea: “ Danger, dis- 


’ 


covery, defeat, and disgrace,’ 
that moment his ears were filled with a 
strange, alarming cry. He raised himself 
on his elbow to listen. He was superstitious, 
and for a moment he believed that the sound 
was not of this world. His heart beat loudly; 
his limbs were paralyzed. He was obliged, 
whether he would or not, to be still and 
listen. In a few seconds, however, alarm 
changed to wonder. 

The first utterance had been a disconsolate 
shriek, like the wail of a banshee, but it was 
quickly followed in quite a different key by 
a succession of other utterances which had 
the effect of somewhat reassuring the listener. 
The sounds arose from the garden below, and 
he was soon convinced that they were caused 
by a human being; but whether the person 
were in dire distress of body or were simply 
a lunatic at large he could not at first de- 
termine. He began to distinguish some at- 
tempt at a song, however, which caused him 
to lean to the lunatic theory. The voice as- 
cended and descended a wonderful scale un- 
known to modern musicians. It paused to 
prolong a note here, then dropped to quaver 
on another there, then remounted backward, 
so to speak, and awkwardly, as if it could not 
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and just at 
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see where it was going, till it was arrested by 
tumbling up against an obstacle which was 
too high for it to surmount, when it cracked 
and. fell flat once more, down in the depths, 
whence, without pause, it reascended cour- 
ageously time after time. Mr. Jellybond sat 
listening in mingled horror and astonishment. 
A maniac, he reflected, was a dangerous crea- 
ture, with the strength of ten men. What 
should he do? But here, happily, he remem- 
bered that his room was upstairs. No crea- 
ture without wings or the agility of a mon- 
key could seale the baleony. This was re- 
assuring, and, once he felt safe, he began to 
be curious. He remembered that the window 
was open, and, after hurriedly turning out the 
lamps, he stole on tiptoe towards it. Cau- 
tiously he drew back the curtains, and peer- 
ing out into the moonlight that lay before 
the heavily shadowed veranda, he tried to 
catch a glimpse of the disturber of his peace, 
but she (the creature was of the treble sex) 
was standing too close to the house to be 
visible from his window. 


The night is bright; 
The white moonlight 
‘ Falls soft on flower and tree. 
Oh, love, my dear, 
Arise, appear! 
I fain would comfort thee, 


were the words which he now distinguished. 
Mr. Jellybond’s curiosity got the better of 
him. As he listened he felt sure that his 
serenader was not a maniac of the raving 
kind. But who on earth could she be? 
Hunkering down, he stole across the deep 
veranda to peep through the creepers which 
covered the wooden balustrade. He had be- 
gun to feel amused; but when, on peeping 
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through the leaves, he discovered Miss Spice, 
he collapsed upon the floor and rolled about 
in an ecstasy of silent mirth. 

Recovering himself, he peeped again, and 
watched her for a little as she stood throw- 
ing up her arms, tossing her curls from side 
to side, fluttering her ribbons, and writhing 
herself into attitudes which were painfully 
indicative of her earnestness. 

But what 
chant seemed 


was to be done? The weird 
likely to continue until he 
yielded, and the position was embarrassing. 
If his own servants or any stray passer-by 
should hear her and be attracted by the 
noise, it would be known all over the coun- 
try-side to-morrow that Mr. Jellybond had 
been serenaded by Miss Spice, and he would 
be made ridiculous forever. 
intolerable. 


The thought was 
3ut how to get rid of her? If 
she had not made such a row he might have 
appeared, acting on another of his principles, 


that which inclined him to make the most 
of the good things the gods sent him; but un- 
der the circumstances he was too wary to 


commit himself. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea occurred to him. 
ile thought he saw a way not only to silence 
her for the present, but to quench her flame 
forever. 

On all fours he crept back across the ve- 
randa, and noiselessly entered the house. In 
a few minutes he reappeared at the window; 
but this time he pretended to open it, making 
as much clatter as possible. Then he raised 
a large bath, which he had brought from his 
dressing-room, walked heavily with it to that 
part of the veranda whence the sounds arose, 
balanced it for a moment on the rail. “ Con- 
found those cats!” he said, and flung the 
water, with a swish, plump onto the devoted 
head of poor little Miss Spice. 

M;. Jellybond heard a half-drowned shriek 
as he retired to the window. Thence, by the 
bright moonlight, he watched the little wo- 
man, with dripping garments clinging to her 
limbs, the skimpy tail of her dress draggling 
behind her and making her look like a white 
bantam on a wet day, as she stumbled across 
the lawn and down the drive. 

“Tt won’t do you any harm, you dear,” 
he said to himself, in his kind-hearted man- 
ner. 

He had taken the water from the warm- 
water tap, so as not to give her too much of 
a shock. He was such a thoughtful man, and 
so considerate of others. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HE day after Miss Spice’s serenade, in 

the early morning, Babs was sitting at 

her dressing-table having her hair 
dressed by Bertha, her maid. The glass in 
front of her was tilted so that she could not 
see herself when she looked up—a sure sign 
that Babs was out of sorts. She was at a 
difficult age, and she had her bad days—days 
of disgust with everything—when everybody 
irritated her more or less, and she irritated 
everybody. 

“Miss Lorraine, you’ve got out of bed 
wrong way first this morning, and if you slap 
me again I'll have to go and complain to 
your ma,” Bertha was saying, as she wiped 
the eye which was watering copiously from a 
back-handed knock from Babs. 

“You can go and tell at once if you like,” 
Babs ejaculated. 

Bertha tried again, but her pretty dimpled 
face was crumpled with a threat of tears— 
one of which fell at last, splash, on her young 
mistress’s neck. 

Babs looked round. 

“Are you crying, Bertha?” she exclaimed. 
“ Good gracious! what will you do next?” 

Bertha took out her pocket-handkerchief 
and sobbed. 

Babs bent her head and reflected a moment. 

“T’m sorry if I’ve been horrid,” she said 
at last, in an altered voice. 
you know, it’s myself 
There! stop erying, and 


“Tt isn’t you, 
that’s all wrong. 
I'll give you”— 
she looked about for something on her dress- 
ing-table—“ I'll give you this brooch. See 
how pretty it is! Gold filigree.” 

“T don’t want any brooches, thank you,” 
Bertha replied, with one eye on the orna- 
ment and the oiaer on her owr dignity. “I 
only want to be treated like a human being 
and given the credit for it when I’m doing 
my best. You’ve got everything in this world 
provided for you, Miss Lorraine, that’s worth 
having. If you’d got to work for the bare 
necessaries of life ill or well, wet days or 
fine, in the mood or out of the mood, and keep 
a smiling countenance, you’d know the dif- 
ference. Surely it wouldn’t cost you much 
to have a little consideration for me that has 
nothing but what I earn—and has lost so 
much.” 

Bertha referred to her parents, who were 
dead. Her father had been a respectable 
tenant farmer, ruined by bad times; and 
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service come-down in the world for 


Bertha. 
sut Babs had heard that plaint before, 


was a 


and was not in the mood to be moved by it 
that morning; it merely bored her. 

“Well, leave off sniffing, anyway,” she said, 
giving the mirror in front of her a push to 
bring it back to its place. “ Be amiable and 
talk about something. Is there any 
If you were more entertaining, I shouldn’t be 
so irritable. By-the-way, what’s become of 
Susannah? Why was she sent away in such 
a hurry ?” . 


news ¢ 


Bertha pursed up her mouth. 

“ Eh?” said Babs, impatiently. 

“T’m ordered not to tell you, because it 
isn’t proper for young ladies to know,” Bertha 
answered, with rigid propriety. 

“ Oh, then it’s sure to be something interest- 
ing,” Babs ejaculated. “I'll have to ferret 
it out, | suppose. What on earth are all these 
mysteries about, Bertha? I’m always won- 
dering. Has Susannah got another place?” 

“ No, miss; she’s been very bad.” 

“ Wicked ?” 

“ Well,.a little of that too. 
ill.” 

“Is she ill now?” Babs demanded. 

“Yes,” Bertha answered, “and she’s starv- 
ing too. 


But I meant 


Her mother’s so poor she hasn’t 
clothés to cover her, nor proper food to give 
her to eat.” 

“ What would be proper food?” Babs asked. 

“Oh, fowls, and jellies, and wine—any- 
thing strengthening, you know,” said Bertha. 

“Why hasn’t mamma sent her all that she 
requires?” Babs demanded. 

Bertha pursed up her mouth again. 

“T shall go straight to mamma and ask 
her,” said Babs. 

“You'd better not, miss; take my advice,” 
Bertha conjured her. 

Babs gave her the snub which is ever ready, 
by way of reward, for the gratuitous givers 
of good advice. 

When she went down 
stairs. The rest of the party were already 
seated at breakfast. Babs burst into the room, 
slammed the door after her, and took her own 
seat at table in noisy haste. 

“My dear child,” Mrs. Kingconstance ex- 
claimed, “ where are your manners ?”’ 

Babs frowned at her interrogatively. 

“You haven’t said good-morning to any- 
body.” 


“ Good-morning, everybody,” Babs snapped. 


she was dressed, 
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The greeting was received with ironical 
bows by Julia and Montacute. 

“You’ve put on that shabby frock again, 
Babs,” Mrs. Kingconstance proceeded. “| 
told you not to.” 

“T forgot,” said Babs. 

“ Forgot, my dear child!” her mother ex- 
claimed. “ You must not forget. How would 
it be if everybody forgot as you do? I must 
request you not to forget again. What is the 
matter with you this morning’ You 
anything but amiable.” 

“T’m not amiable,” said Babs. 

“Then you ought to be,” her mother said. 
“You have nothing to make you unamiable. 
If you had, I don’t know what you would be 
like. You should really try to cultivate more 
gracious manners. Look at Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney. He has had every kind of reverse 
and trouble in his life, yet he’s always 
cheery.” 

“Oh, don’t quote Mr. Jellybond Tinney to 
me,” said Babs. “I hate him. I hate his 
big soft hands; I hate his smug face; I hate 
the way he walks. He’s a beast.” 

“T should think that’s done 
Babs,” said Montacute. 

“What’s the matter, 
constance asked, kindly. 
on your mind?” 

“All the misery there is in the world,” 
Babs rejoined. “Just think of somebody 
within a stone’s-throw of you dying with 
hunger, while you have too much to eat!” 

“My dear child,” said her mother, “ what 
can put such morbid ideas into your head? 
No deserving person would ever be allowed 
to die of hunger here.” 

“ Susannah is dying of hunger,” said Babs. 

The ladies changed countenance. 

“Susannah is not a deserving person, and 
her name must not be mentioned,” Mrs. King- 
constance admonished her emphatically. 

“Oh, all right. But I want to know—” 
Babs was beginning. 

“You shall know nething upon that sub- 
ject,” her mother declared. 

“But if Susannah is ill and hungry and 
cold—” 

“ Babs, once for all, I insist,” Mrs. King- 
constance interrupted, as sternly as it was in 
her to speak. “ You must drop that subject.” 

“T see,” said Babs, defiantly; “the Lord 
did not die for Susannah, evidently.” 

“ Really, you are a wicked girl,” her mother 
exclaimed, “and I feel it my duty to punish 


lo yk 


you good, 


Babs?” Miss King- 
“What have you got 
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you. You must go to the school-room and 
stay there for the rest of the day.” 

“ Thank goodness!” said Babs, jumping up. 
“T shall have some time to myself. Take 
care of dear Julia.” 

She flung out of the room as she had 
entered it, slamming the door after her. 

“T don’t know what to do with that child, 
she is so tiresome,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, 
plaintively. 

“Let her alone, I should think,” her sister- 
in-law suggested. 

“But she must be corrected.” 

“There’s a time for everything,” 
Kingconstance reminded her. 

“T wish the holidays were over, and Miss 
Minton back,” Mrs. Kingconstance ejaculated. 

Babs waylaid her aunt as she passed the 
school-room door, and appealed to her on be- 
half of Susannah. Miss Kingeonstance was 
usually sympathetic and anxious to help in 
any case of distress; but in this instance she 
was as obdurate as her sister-in-law. 

The moment Babs mentioned Susannah she 
stiffened. 

“Susannah is a wicked girl,” she said, in 
a hard voice. “I will do nothing for her.” 
She set her lips when she had spoken, and 
went her way. 

“You’re all very sweet and Christian to 
poor Susannah,” Babs called after her. 

Mrs. Kingconstance was bringing up her 
daughters on the old plan — having all’ the 
facets of life carefully concealed from them, 
and leaving them to depend upon their own 
primitive imstinets for guidance, since they 
had no knowledge to help them. Babs was 
quite at a loss to imagine any sufficient 
reason for all this stern contempt for Su- 
sannah. She spent a good part of the day 
alone in the school-room, sitting in the win- 
dow with a book open on her lap, thinking 
about it. She saw her mother and aunt go 
for a drive together after luncheon, and then 
she saw Montacute and Julia seamper off to- 
gether on their ponies; but she hadn’t the 
slightest wish to join them. She was alto- 
gether indolent and indifferent to them all so 
long as the sun shone in at the open window 
where she was sitting, and the air was sweet. 
But as the day advanced, the sun disappeared, 
the wind began to rise, and the old trees rock- 
ed drearily. Babs was always susceptible to 
atmospheric influences. The long, quiet, idle 
hours in the school-room had done her good. 
Her nervous irritability had subsided, and she 


Miss 
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was feeling more like her normal self, when 
the weather changed. Had the calm con- 
tinued, she might have staid in the school- 
room happily until she had permission to 
leave it; but the rising gale had the effect 
of exciting her to action. As she heard the 
branches tossed and torn by it, she longed 
to be out in the open; she imagined herself, 
floating on it, borne away by it to some 
ecstatic region where it was all ease and 
beauty and brightness. She thought she 
would like to take Susannah with her. Poor 
Susannah! Babs’s heart contracted when she 
thought how very little ease and beauty and 
brightness she had had in her life. How 
horrid it was of her mother and aunt not to 
help the poor girl! But why shouldn’t she, 
Babs, help her? She had money to give her 
to buy covering, but the food was the diffi- 
culty. She had had her luncheon sent to her 
in the school-room, so that they would know 
downstairs that she was shut up, and it would 
not do to show herself. She must get the 
food in some other way. It never occurred 
to her that money would buy food as well as 
covering. She had got one idea into her 
clever head, and that idea was that food, 
simply and literally, and not the means to 
obtain it, was the proper thing to take to 
Susannah. And Bertha had said that “ good 
things ” were the most suitable, and had par- 
ticularly mentioned fowls. Babs did not 
care much for fowls herself, but she thought 
it likely that they possessed some quality 
specially adapted to do good under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Fowls! How was she to get them? 
were certain to be some in the larder. What 
a nuisance it was that she was shut up! She 
did not hesitate to leave the school-room 
when she felt inclined; she only drew the 
line at showing herself to the servants. But 
the question of fowls still oceupied her. 
There were plenty about the place. The 
children had hen-houses and pet fowls of 
their own. Montacute’s were Cochin China, 
Julia’s were golden pheasant, her own were 
black Spanish—and hers were by far the 
finest of the lot, the best cared for, and the 
fattest. The children were supposed to look 
after their pets themselves for discipline— 
to teach them kindness, and inspire some 
sense of responsibility; but there was always 
some one to feed Miss Babs’s pets for her 
when she forgot them, as not infrequently 
happened, for days together. 


There 
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‘Babs was just thinking how unfair it was 
that she should, merely for her amusement, 
many of these necessaries for 
starving women, when she suddenly saw the 
possibility of turning her fowls to account. 
She did not stop a moment to bring her idea 
to perfection by careful consideration. That 
it seemed feasible at first sight was enough 
for her. She was too impulsive to think, to 
delay the execution of any new project for a 
moment. 

Forgetful of anything else, she jumped 
down from her perch on the window-sill, pull- 
ed her garden hat off its peg, put it on, 
wrong side foremost in her haste, and dashed 
down-stairs and out of the house. 

Bertha, the maid, from a gallery upstairs, 
saw her flying across the hall, and mentally 
ejaculated: “ Miss Babs again! Whatever is 
she up to now?” 

Babs ran and turned down a little 
shady by-path on her left, at the end of 
which was a door leading into the stable-yard. 
She crossed the yard without meeting any 
one, but was stopped for a moment at the 
other end by a six-barred gate which divided 
it from the farm-yard beyond. The gate was 
locked; but Babs climbed up it without hesi- 
tation. On the top she caught her foot in her 
dress, and fell in a heap to the ground on 
the other side. “Confound my petticoats!” 
she ejaculated. She was dazed and bruised, 
and had to hold by the gate for a few 
seconds to steady herself before she set off 
again. On she went, however, limping a 
little at first, between great stacks, until she 
came to another door in a low wall which 
led into a paddock. In the paddock on the 
left of this door were the pigsties, and on the 
right were the children’s hen-houses and ac- 
commodation for their pets generally. At 
the farther end of the row of pigsties there 
was a spacious room, with a furnace-place, 
boilers, and every convenience for slaying 
pigs and curing hams and bacon. At the 
end of the room there was a great pile of cord- 


possess so 


on, 


wood. A hatchet lay on the ground beside 
the pile. In the centre was a large butcher’s 
block. On the lime-washed walls there were 


innumerable hooks. 

Babs’s big black Spanish fowls were wander- 
ing all over the paddock. She began to chase 
them and succeeded in catching one and 
driving three others into the bacon-room. 
She had taken the largest that came, without 
regard to age or sex. Having shut the door, 
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she tore a strip from her petticoat, tied to- 
gether the legs of the fowl she had caught, 
and hung it, head downwards, from one of 
the hooks. Then she caught the other three 
fowls, and hung them up in the same way. 
When the last was secured, she took them all 
down together and prepared to start. But, 
besides being very heavy, the poor fowls were 
very strong; and they flapped and struggled, 
and cackled so furiously, she could hardly 
hold them. What was to be done? It would 
be impossible to carry them along the public 
road kicking and screeching like that. Babs 
looked about her in despair, and her eye 
lighted on the hatchet. A cold shiver shook 
every sensitive fibre of her frame. “ But 
somebody will have to do it,” she said to her- 
self; and then there flashed through her mind 
the text, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

A curious state of exaltation succeeded that 
first cold shiver. In a perfect frenzy of haste, 
she tore another strip from her petticoat, 
bound the four black fowls together by their 
legs, and laid them on the block. “ An ac- 
ceptable sacrifice ” occurred to her as she did 
it. But the fowls squirmed about in all direc- 
tions, and she was obliged to tie their heads 
together as well as their legs, to keep them 
quiet on the block. Her religious excitement 
increased, though her blood ran cold and hot. 
In all ages the cruelest deeds have been done 
in the name of some deity. The modern 
vivisectionist cants about “suffering hu- 
manity ” to cover his crimes; and that catch- 
word, coming into her mind, acted like a 
lash upon Babs. Had she hesitated a mo- 
ment—had she transferred a scrap of her 
pity for suffering humanity to her poor old 
hens—she could not have done it. But as it 
was, she seized the hatchet, raised it, and 
brought it down with all her might. The 
instant it fell, however, she let it go, and 
rushed from the place. Her pony, which 
was grazing near, came cantering up to her. 
Glad of the support of any living creature, 
she flung her arms round his neck, and 
hugged him close. Her heart beat wildly: 
she thought she must suffocate. But present- 
ly, recovering herself, she returned to the 
bacon-room. She tried to lure the pony in 
with her; but when he got to the door he sniff- 
ed suspiciously, and refused to enter. 

“Off with you then!” she exclaimed, giv- 
ing him a sounding slap, which sent him 
cantering across the paddock, and served to 
brace up her own nerves again to action. 
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The fowls had, in their last struggles, fallen 
from the block to the ground, where the four 
black bodies lay—still united by their legs— 
their heads remaining together in a little 
heap on the block. They seemed to be dead, 
and Babs seized them without hesitation; 
but the moment she touched them, they 
quivered and shot out their legs in a last 
convulsive shudder. Babs dropped them and 
ran; and it was some minutes before she 
could control her distaste enough to touch 
them again. 

At last, however, taking a little cardinal 
cape from her shoulders, she flung the fowls 
and their heads into it in desperate haste, 
and set off with the bundle at full speed across 
the paddock, over two adjoining fields—for- 
getting for once, in her excitement, the ter- 
rible bull which was sometimes loose in one 
of them—and so, through a gap in the hedge, 
to the high-road. 


Had Babs not been in such a hurry, she 
might have heard a smothered guffaw from the 
top of the wood-stack just as she made her 
final exit from the bacon-room. 

Mr. Clodd Dulditch, having been sent there 
to chop wood, had just climbed the stack, and 
was preparing to indulge in a siesta on the 
top when Babs appeared. She never thought 
of looking up there, and thus he found him- 
self an undisturbed spectator of the whole 
episode. He was hugely tickled; his mouth 
had been on the broad grin all the time; and 
when the dead fowls kicked out at Babs and 
sent her flying, he could hardly contain him- 
self. 

“ She be a rum shot,” he reflected, when his 
mirth had subsided a little, and he was gather- 
ing himself up in order to climb down from 
his eminent position. “She be a rum shot, 
an’ no mistake. But wotiver could she ’a’ 
done it fur? If I’d ’a’ knowed wot she were 
up to, I’d ’a’ done it fur ’er meself wi’ the 
greatest o’ pleasure.” Clodd said it min- 
cingly; he always talked fine when he felt 
particularly gallant. “ But she did it all of 
a ’eap like, an’ I’d no idee she were going so 
fur. Howsumiver, I'll not split on ’er. An’, 
wot’s more, I'll clean up after ’er. A pretty 
pigeon she is to do aught on the sly,” he con- 
tinued, looking round contemptuously on the 
traces Babs had left of her deed. “ Now sup- 
posin’ any one found this ’ere place in such 
a state o’ carnage, my eyes! what a to-do 
and inquiree there’d be, oh no!” 
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And Clodd the Lazy trudged off for water 
with which “ to swill up.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HERE are of the majority who do not 

believe in the inner voice; so also are 

there people who are color-blind. But 
since the beginning of tradition there has 
been an unbroken record in evidence of the 
fact that there is in mankind a guiding 
power which has been known at various 
times by various names. Some have called it 
inspiration, others intuition. It has been 
positively personified as an angel—the angel 
of many messages; or more vaguely as the 
demon or genius of some one person. The 
Quaker described it as the spirit that moved 
him. We have some vague idea of the condi- 
tions favorable to the development of this 
power—we know, that is to say, that it can 
be cultivated, as the seed that is put in the 
ground is cultivated, by careful enrichment 
of the soil, only it is not sowed as a seed—at 
least, we have no knowledge of the fact if it 
be. All we know is that some of us find it in 
ourselves, and that by no effort of will can we 
control it. We cannot make it speak. If we 
question it, there is no response. It comes 
into our consciousness we know not how; all 
we know is that it does come. And it comes 
at the right moment, too, when we have real 
need of it, not when we merely think that we 
have. In moments of disheartenment it comes 
for our comfort, in moments of peril for our 
help, in moments of doubt for our enlighten- 
ment, and in moments of difficulty for our 
guidance. It does not follow that we shall 
always understand it; but sooner or later its 
meaning is made clear. 

All her conscious life Babs had been sub- 
ject to that inward monitor, that power 
which shapes a phrase in the mind at critical 
times, and she had accepted the occurrence 
without doubt or question, and as a matter 
of course. Had she thought of it at all, she 
would have assumed that the same thing hap- 
pened to everybody, that grown-up people 
understood all about it, and that she, too, 
would understand all about it by-and-by. 
She had spoken of it to Cadenhouse, and he 
had perfectly comprehended her; but as a 
rule she did not allude to it. Sensitive people 
do not allude to subjects that are sacred to 
themselves, unless they are sure of sym- 
pathetic attention. 

Presently she had to leave the high-road 
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and plunge into the forest of Danehurst. 
Here there was little more than a track for 
her to follow; but she knew her way. On 
either hand there were sloping banks, cover- 
ed with moss and ferns and tendrils of 
ground-ivy. Languidly the old trees which 
formed the fringe of the forest, oak and elm 
and beech, tossed their heavy limbs about, 
and swayed and groaned in the rising gale. 
Further on there were only pines, dark pines, 
with waving plumes that cast strange, deep 
shadows on the slight figure as it passed be- 
neath them. As Babs proceeded, her spirits 
rose to a higher pitch of awe and exaltation. 

The cottage stood on a lonely spot deep in 
the wood. There were no other dwellings 
within a mile. To reach it, Babs was obliged 
to turn off from the main track and follow an 
indistinct grassy path through a broad glade. 
She had passed the place often enough, but 
had never been inside it. Externally there 
were no signs of the great distress she ex- 
pected to find. On the contrary, suffering 
humanity had evidently been busy putting 
it all in order. The high thatched roof had 
been newly mended, the garden was well 
planted, the privet hedge which surrounded 
it was carefully clipped, and the flowering 
creepers which covered the front of the house 
were neatly trimmed and trained. 

Babs paused in the little porch to recover 
her breath before she knocked. There was a 
light in one of the windows. There, in the 
heart of the forest, the days closed in early, 
and doubtless the tiny diamond panes kept 
out even the dim twilight that already reign- 
ed under the trees. Babs heard a voice mum- 
bling monotonously inside. The tone was one 
of complaint; but no words reached her. Her 
heart began to thump against her side—she 
did not know why; but, lest her courage 
should fail her, she hastily knocked. The 
voice mumbled on, however. Her gentle tap 
had evidently not been heard; but she did not 
knock again. She feared she might run away 
if she were kept waiting a moment longer in 


suspense. She therefore lifted the latch and 
walked in; and just at that moment the 


voice ceased speaking, and all was still. 

The door opened into a little square pas- 
sage. There was another door opposite to it 
and one on either hand. That on her right 
was wide open, and as she softly shut the 
front door she turned towards it. It was the 
room in which she had noticed the light, 
which, as she now saw, came from a gaudy 
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oil-lamp that stood on the high, old-fash- 
ioned mantel-piece. She saw the person whose 
voice she had heard outside—an elderly wo- 
man in a cap with flaring red ribbons, who 
was sitting shuffling a pack of cards at a small 
table which stood beside the fireplace. She 
saw a wood fire blazing on the hearth, and a 
general air of cottage comfort; she saw prep- 
arations for a feast on the well-scoured 
dresser; but, most of all, she saw a tall stout 
man standing negligently by the hearth. His 
eyes were fixed on the ground. In one hand 
he held a tumbler with some steaming liquid 
in it; with the fingers of the other he kept 
up an incessant little tap-tapping on the 
wood-work against which he leant. There 
was no mistaking the man. Babs would have 
recognized his shadow alone, had she seen 
it by the dying daylight—Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney, whom she did not love. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney was known to be a 
good, kind, benevolent gentleman; the cot- 
tagers all about heaped every adjective of the 
kind upon him; and Babs’s immediate idea 
was that he had forestalled her; that suffer- 
ing humanity would owe its relief to him— 
the wretch!—and not to her. All her trouble 
had been for nothing, then! Had it been 
anybody but him, it would not so much have 
mattered; but Mr. Jellybond Tinney! 

Babs was seized upon by one of those sud- 
den revulsions of feeling to which she was 
subject. “ How dare you?” she cried. 

The occupants of the room started. They 
had not heard her enter. Mr. Jellybond’s 
glass fell with a crash on the brick floor. 
The old woman jumped up, flinging the cards 
from her wildly, and overturning the table. 
The sudden ery from out of the darkness had 
sounded with supernatural effect, and at the 
first glance it was easy to mistake the an- 
gelic face, framed in fair hair, and with big 
eyes gleaming angrily, for that of an appari- 
tion. The old woman gazed in terror; but Mr. 
Jellybond recognized Babs at once. She gave 
him no time to act, however. When she had 
spoken, she sprang forward, swung the foun 
headless, bleeding fowls, and flung them in 
his face, then turned and fled from the spot. 

The heads of the fowls struck him on the 
cheek, their bodies encircled his neck in a 
cold, clammy, defiling embrace, which sent a 
shudder through him. 

“Tt’s a bad omen,” the old woman gasped, 
and his own fears confirmed the prediction. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HE picturesque has at present a very 

strong hold upon the mothers of small 

boys who take a delight in dressing their 
young children in odd little garments that are 
modelled after fashions that have lately been 
decreed. At present the long-waisted look 
seems to be considered as necessary for small 
boys as for large women, and the belt is push- 
ed down in front as far as 
possible over a box-pleat- 
ed or double - breasted 
blouse, with a collar and 
euffs of lace or embroid- 
ery. The material is 
cloth, serge, piqué, or vel- 
vet. This blouse upper 
garment is worn over full 
knickerbockers or a very 
short kilt skirt, below 
which are worn short 
trousers of the same ma- 
terial as the suit, this, of 
course, if the suit is made 
of piqué or duck. For 
the time being these suits 
are rather more popular 


than the sailor costume, 
which has been fashion- 
able for so long, and 


which is really the very 
best fashion that was ever 
instituted for boys. The 
picturesque also rules in 
the arrangement of the 
hair, which has now quite 
the look of the old-fash- 
ioned queue, the hair 
being drawn down at the 
back, tied in one big curl 
with a black ribbon bow; on the top of the 
head is also a black bow fastening back the 
front locks. The boys who dress in this pic- 
turesque style wear their hair quite long till 
they are six years old, either curled or in the 
way just described, or cut off straight around 
the head, and with a heavy bang. 


lace. 





Curiy’s rroox of white muslin and Irish point- 
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Lace cloaks, which have already been spoken 
of in the Bazar, are now brought forward as 
among the necessities for the winter ward- 
robe. They are, of course, only suitable for 
evening wraps, but are most superb gar- 
ments. A charming illustration of one 
is given. It is of white lace, on which there 
are lines of jet or ruching of mousseline 
de soie, put on to give 
the effect of lattice over 
the entire coat. The coat 
itself is half-fitting, lined 
with satin and interlined 
with fur. It is trimmed 
with fur in heavy bands, 
with a small capuchin 
hood, bands down the 
front, and a broad band 
around the and 
back. The are 
flaring at the wrist and 
finished with a wide cuff 
of the fur. The same de- 
sign made in heavy black 
lace is not so effective, 
but far more useful. The 
shorter capes of lace are 
not as smart as the long 
cloaks, but they are also 


sides 


sleeves 


supposed necessary to 
every one who can buy 
all the clothes’ she 
wishes. 


Almost all the hats for 
autumn wear are in dark 
colors, for after the first 
cool days white and yel- 
low straws are considered 
quite cold looking. The 
fancy weaves of black straw, or the shirred 
and pleated taffeta hats are the smartest. The 
ever-popular walking-hat shape in modified 
patterns is to be much used again. The 
smartest of these have wide brims that turn 
up sharply at the sides, and a broad brim in 
front, and are pushed over the face. They 
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are trimmed in front with bows 
of black taffeta ribbon and a 
quantity of glossy black cock’s 
feathers. ‘The only exception 
to the rule of black is the hat 
that is worn to match the 
gown. Naturally many gowns 
will be worn during the au- 
tumn that were intended for 
the spring as well as for this 
time of the year, and the hats 
the color of the costume will 
be worn with them. Taffeta 
bows, bias velvet folds, stiff 
wings, cock’s feathers, and os- 
trich tips for the more elabo- 
rate hats, will take the place of 
flowers, and chiffon will be the 
marked individuality of the 
hats for the autumn and early 
winter. 

Silk and light-weight cloth 
gowns will now have an oppor- 
tunity to display their beauty. 
This summer has been too 
warm to allow of their being 
worn at all, so they now look 
remarkably fresh. A charm- 
ing gown in cloth is most ori- 
ginal in the way the skirt is 
made. There are rows of nar- 
row pleats at the sides and 
back, and short straps of white 
cloth strapped with narrow 
black braid or black velvet 
ribbon. On the front breadth 
are rows of machine-stitch- 
ing in zigzag points. The 
jacket—for of course there is 
a jacket—is cut in these same 
points around the bottom. It 
is quite elaborate, with a square 
cape collar that goes into the 
revers in front and finishes in 
tiny points. It is made of the 
white cloth strapped with 
black, and is trimmed with 
tiny gold buttons. Below the 
collar on the waist are straps 
of the cloth, carrying out the 
trimming on the skirt. The jacket is cut There is no denying that there is something 
out around the neck to show a high yoke most attractive about a silk gown, and this 
collar of faney brocaded velvet. This same year there have been an unusual number of 
gown has been copied in black taffeta silk, and them made up, for both street and house 
is most effective. It is, in fact, quite one wear. A good gown for the house is made 
of the smartest models that have been seen. of a light shade of heliotrope taffeta, the 





EvexinG waar of white lace with ruche of black mousseline and edge of 
chinchilla. 
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AvTUMN WALKING Hat of black satin straw, with bows of taffeta and black cock’s feathers. 
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skirt cut in points, and 
showing a pleated under- 
skirt with rows of wide 


tucks—in reality a flounce 
of wide-tucked chiffon. All 
the points are edged with a 
broad band of white lace. 
The waist is tight-fitting, 
and has a round collar of 
chiffon and lace in points, 
with a wide bodice that is 
pointed in front and goes 
down at the back under the 
arms under two straps of 
black velvet with gold but- 
tons, and then has a long 
sash of the taffeta trimmed 
with lace and edged with 
narrow black velvet ribbon. 

The taffeta silks are hea- 
vier in texture and stiffer 
than the foulards or India 
silks, which are equally 
smart and even more fash- 
ionable. A charming gown 
of white India silk is 
trimmed heavily with black 
There are bands of 
black lace insertion, a deep 
flounce of black lace, and a 
black lace yoke in appliqué 
at the sides and back. The 
waist, most artistically 
trimmed with black lace, 
has a round tucked yoke of 
white chiffon with an un- 
lined collar of the black 
lace. The arrangement of 
the lace on silk or organdie 
—for the same design is used 
in organdie and batiste— 
really makes the gown; in 
other words, makes an indi- 
vidual effect. 

While low-necked gowns 
are supposed to be, and are 
the most fashionable for evening wear, and in 
many households are considered the only 
correct dress for evening, there are this year 
an unusual number of designs for what are 
called demi-toilette, in reality a gown that 
is much more elaborate than any intended 
for day wear, and yet is made high in the 
neck, with long sleeves, or is cut with a 
square or V-shaped neck. These gowns are 
modelled in some respects after the smartest 


lace. 
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GRAY CLOTH sTREFT GOWN with collar and bands of white cloth strapped with 
narrow black velvet ; gilt buttons on jacket. 


summer gowns intended for garden parties 
or formal receptions. This year the gowns 
made for the summer, if they are not too 
shabby, will be used during the winter, but 
there are also being made up to wear in the 
same way some frocks of lace and silk, or of 
silk, or of very light-weight satin-faced cloth. 

The two gowns just described—the helio- 
trope silk and the black and white gown— 
are of this order. But a cheaper gown of the 
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Tarreta House Gown With tacked under-skirt of white chiffon, and trimmings 


of white lace and narrow black velvet 


same kind can be made of some of the fancy 
silks that are now reduced in price. Tea 
gowns are very delightful garments, most 
comfortable and luxurious, but there is a cer- 
tain air of undress about them that is not 
always pleasant, and these gowns are more 
useful in many ways. Crépe de Chine and 
Liberty satin are good materials for house 
gowns, but they require a great deal of trim- 
ming, more than do the figured or flowered 
silks. This matter of trimming should al- 
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ways be considered when there is any ques- 
tion of economy, for very often a gown, the 
material of which cost very little, amounts 
to a great deal when expensive trimmings 
have to be included in the cost. Imitation 
laces are wonderfully effective these days, 
and are not always expensive; their expense 
consists in the sewing on, which should be 
done by hand. The lace flounces, of course, 
are easily adjusted. 

Many house waists are cut out at the throat 
and have a square yoke of tucked organdie or 
chiffon. The smartest false fronts are 
those made of white chiffon or organdie 
trimmed with yellow lace insertion put on to 
form squares, and with a full jabot of chiffon 
edged with lace. In making a jabot much the 
best effect can be gained if the lace is first 
sewed rather full on to a straight piece of 
chiffon or ribbon, and then the ribbon is in 
its turn sewed on to the waist with 
just a little gathering. When this 
is done the jabot itself falls loose in 
graceful folds. 

The trousseaux for the autumn 
are more remarkable this year for 
the beautiful hand-work and the fine 
quality of material that is used, 
rather than for the novelty of de- 
sign or for the quantity of embroid- 
ery that is used. Everything is 
rather simple, but the very best of 
its kind, and by no means inexpen- 
sive. Real lace is used more than 
it has been for a long time. 
and quality is preferred to 
quantity. The chemises and 
combination chemise and 
petticoat are made of the 
finest lawn or cambric, and 
such wonderful workman- 
ship in hand embroidery as 
to make them cost far more 
than the more elaborate- 
looking and very much over- 
trimmed garments on which are used em- 
broidery and coarser lace. There are even 
some “sets” made up on which there is no 
lace at all, but a great deal of hand embroid- 
ery. The cost of these would seem absurd 
to any one who did not know how expensive 
such work is on account of the time taken to 
execute it. Fine hand hem-stitching and 
drawn-work, too, add much to the daintiness 
of these sets, and much of this pretty work 
may be home-made. 
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Warts Inpta stk Gown with trimmings and flounce of black lace ; yoke of tucked white chiffon. 
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Anourry costume of gray flannel with bands of red and white dotted and plain white flannel. 











OUT-DOOR AUTUMN GOWNS 


UT-DOOR sports in 
the autumn afford 
much more opportun- 
ity for attractive costumes 
than the hot weather of mid- 
summer. Golf and tennis 
are the two all-absorbing in- 


terests of the moment, espe- 
cially the former, and the 
smart golf coats and bright 
golf capes add but another 
inducement to learn to play. 
While the general idea of golf 
costumes is the same at all 
seasons, the golf coat is only 
possible in cool weather. The 
coats this autumn are a trifle 
longer than tose of last, and 
there are a few made with 
the loose back, but there is 
really very little change to 
chronicle. Archery, which 
has been taken up again in 
France, has always been in 
favor at Lenox, and there have 
been two or three new designs 
for appropriate costumes for 
the sport this year. The 
skirt is made short, must not 
reach below the ankles, has 
box-pleats at the sides, and 
is trimmed with bands of 
polka-dotted flannel or cloth, 
and a narrow fold of white. 
The waist is in a box-pleated 
blouse with large collar and 
revers of the polka-dotted fab- 
ric edged with white, and 
open, showing a white duck 
front. A white leather belt 
and buckle finishes the skirt 
attractively. 

A pretty fad now is to wear * 
white gowns for everything, 
and the white serge, white 
cloth, and white mohair gowns 
made with the jacket and 
skirt are certainly exceeding- 
ly smart. They are used for 
golf, tennis, and archery, and 
to wear with them are most dainty shirt- 
waists of white flannel. The white felt and 
stitched white piqué hats are the correct 
head-gear, simply and effectively trimmed 
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GREEN CANVAS AUTUMN GOwN, with yoke and band in skirt of cream-white peau 
de soie, strapped with black velvet, and edged with black guipure lace. 


with white taffeta ribbon, white embroidered 
muslin, and ostrich-feather pompons. “Any 
fancy or elaborately trimmed hats are quite 
out of keeping with these white gowns, which 
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smart as possible, but, like riding- 
habits, have a certain style of their 
own in spite of their extrene simplicity. 

The more elaborate gowns for out-door 
wear during the early autumn are unusually 
pretty. Wool goods will, of course, be the 
incoming favorite, in light-weight grades, 
during the weeks to come. These “ half-way ” 
gowns, as many women call them, of which 
one usually needs one or two after the sum- 
mer’s campaign has taken the new look 
from one’s wardrobe, allow for unlimited pos- 
sibilities in the way of tasteful decoration. 
A particularly striking gown ot mignonette 
green canvas, shown here, has a yoke and a 
deep band set in the skirt of cream-white 
peau de soie, and under-sleeves of white 
mousseline to match. The white silk is 
strapped across with the ubiquitous black vel- 
vet ribbon, and the joining of the green and 
white materials is decorated with a border of 
heavy black silky guipure lace. The same 
lace forms the pointed belt, and is applied 
at the foot of the slightly full green canvas 
ruffle. 

Mixed brown and white cheviot is the ma- 
terial of a charmingly stylish morning street 
gown. The skirt is laid in box-pleats which 
begin just below the hips, with the narrow- 
est turn-in, and grow wider towards the foot 
of the skirt. Each pleat is finished at the 
top with a tiny clover leaf embroidered in 

Y : tobacco-brown silk, the same 
dost. little figures appearing again 
on the jacket at the joining 


Gray BRoaDoLOTH Gown, with front of white cloth, stitched; pipings of black of the squares in which the 
velvet on the gray; scarf of white crépe de Chine. edge is cut. A velvet col- 

















lar of the deep brown is 
the only other dark touch 
on the gown. A blouse 
of cream-white sili, gves 
with the suit, with a full 


frill of mousseline in 
front, and a broad hat 


with a big Alsatian bow 
of brown velvet finishes 
the costume. 

One of the very good 
light-colored model gowns 
for autumn use is of gray 
and white, the former a 
soft-finish serge, and the 
latter satin-face broad- 
cloth. The front of the 
skirt and the whole front 
of the bodice are of the 
white, with rows of ma- 
chine-stitching in the hem 
of the skirt. The gray 
goods are finished around 
the edges with a piping 
of black velvet, and the 
velvet belt has long ends 
at the left side. On the 
turn-over collar and la- 
pels are panels of stitch- 
ing, and a searf of white 
crépe de Chine is loosely 
tied across the vest and 
edged with lace. 

Automobile 
though not necessarily 
different from any other 
yet are showing 


costumes, 


gowns, 
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many varieties. There 
are any number of wraps 
and coats and cloaks that 
are called automobile 
coats, ete., and are simply 
loose driving coats or 
wraps. Beige is a favor- 
ite color, also a new shade 
of gray or a very pale 
shade of tan. There is, 
of course, an automobile 
red which is attractive in 
coloring for the autumn, 
and a bright blue. These 
coats are sometimes made 
like the regular  box- 
coats, but more often 
have fitted yokes that ex- 
tend well below the shoul- 
ders, front and back, and 
then have fulness below 
the yoke. The fulness is 
in stitched pleats, or the 
coat is made with a seam 
directly in the back, and 
has a decided curve in at 
the side seams. Machine- 
stitching is still used as 
a trimming, but the nar- 
row scalloped bands of 
cloth stitched only at one 
side are rather more of a 
novelty. The trimming 
in gold and the jewelled 
buttons are distinguish- 
ing marks more than the 
design. 


Street cown of mixed cheviot with collar and stitching of tobaceo brown, and bow of the same on hat. 
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FASHIONS FOR MOURNERS 


OURNING is certainly much more fan- 
ciful than was formerly considered 
conventional, and it is really in a tran- 

sition stage, for both French and English de- 
signs are followed in combination. The 
French mourning is more elaborate—that is, 
the trimmings are not nearly so plain and 
severe, but quite the same amount of crépe 
is used, and French women wear crépe for a 
longer time than do the English. The favor- 
ite English style of bonnet is the Mary Stu- 
art shape, with folds of crépe 
around the face, or a shirred 
band and then a long veil 
pinned on to the hat and 
thrown back from the face. A 
short veil trimmed with crépe, 
but made of net, is worn over 
the The French bonnet 
is a most ornate affair trimmed 
with bows and loops and ro- 
settes of crépe, with a flat veil 
pinned at the back, the veil 
being apparently necessary, 
however incongruous it looks, 
for it is often seen on a walk- 
ing hat—the regular weeper, 
in fact, that is always associ- 


face. 



















ated with mourning in the eyes of some peo- 
ple. Crépe is used in the veils that are worn 
on more formal occasions. For general wear 
the sewing-silk in both light and heavy 
weight, is preferred. Crépe now is absolutely 
different from what it formerly was, when 
so much stiffening was used in its construc- 
tion, and consequently is less heavy, much 
more comfortable to wear, and stands wear in- 
finitely better, besides which it has the great 
advantage that it can be renovated and made 
to look like new so neatly 
that it is quite a shame if 


any one is seen wearing 
shabby black. 

The capes and mantles 
that have been designed 
especially this autumn for 
women who are wearing 
mourning are heavily 
trimmed with crépe; some, 
indeed, are made entirely 
of crépe and are extremely 
handsome. The circular 


shape in cloth or silk, a dull 
mourning silk, with the yoke 
and fitted collar all in one, 
made of the crépe, a wide 


a 
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Street costume for deep mourning; flounce and cape entirely of crépe; gown of Henrietta cloth. 











FASHIONS 


crépe band, and with a crépe bow, makes a 
beautiful wrap, while an absolutely plain 
cloth. circular with three-quarter length 
trimmed only with a band of crépe, and that 
has a collar faced with crépe, is a very smart 
Crépe is a curious material, in so 
while it is 

for trim- 
itself, it is 
beautiful enough to 
show to advantage 
when there is a large 
amount of it used. For 
instance, an_ entire 
crépe gown skirt and 
eoat, or a dinner gown, 
is one of the handsom- 
est costumes a woman 
ean have. The gowns 
that have a deep band 
of crépe half-way up 
the skirt, and a jacket 
of the same style of 
trimming, with a high 
collar of crépe and 
sleeves with a deep 
band of crépe, are not 
very often seen in this 
eountry; they are more 
used abroad, but are 
rapidly becoming pop- 
ular here. 

One of the French 
fashions in mourning 
is illustrated in this 
article in a Henrietta 
cloth gown trimmed 
with a deep border of 
crépe. There is a 
shaped and fitted cir- 
cular of the same ma- 
terial with a _ very 
heavy border of crépe 
and a capuchin hood 
on the cape. The high 
flaring collar is of 
crépe, and. at 
throat is a small bow 
with long ends of ac- 
cordion-pleated crépe. 

Henrietta cloth and dull crépon are used 
in mourning gowns, and for lignter mourn- 
ing—not second, but lighter mourning—there 
are several fancy materials. A fabric that 
closely resembles crépe is made up in a box- 
pleated skirt, and deep yoke at the back 

Vor. XX XITI.—84 


garment. 
far that 
very good 
ming in 
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Houst Gown of crape cloth with yoke on skirt and 
bolero of dull jet net-work ; collar and bands of shirred 
mousseline. 


FOR 
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of the skirt of dull passementerie, the jacket 
and tops of the sleeves also of this dull passe- 
menterie, with shirred, dull chiffon in col- 
lar, yoke, and straps. This gown is intended 
for the house, but can be worn in the street. 
It can be made to look like deeper mourning 
if, instead of the 
shirred silk, crépon is 


used. Nuns’ veiling 
and dull mourning 
cloths are made up 


for useful gowns. A 


favorite model,  al- 
though not, strictly 
speaking, a new one, 
for the design has 
been seen through 


the summer, is a suc- 
cession of tucks, and 


spaces between, all 
around the skirt, the 
skirt finished with 
three or four small 
ruffies. There is a 
tight - fitting waist 
trimmed with lines 


of tucks, and with a 
pointed vest of crépe 
or shirred chiffon, 
edged on either side 
with a band of dull 
jet passementerie. 
The sleeves are plain 
and made with rows 
of tucks. 

Hats of _ shirred 
crépe are extremely 
effective and becom- 
ing, and it is remark- 
able how the material 
can be used in so many 
different ways. For 
autumn a smart hat 
is made entirely of 
crépe, something in 
the shape of the Eng- 
lish walking hat, the 
crépe in pleats or 
folds, each fold over- 
lapping the other. 
There is a band of dull taffeta around the 
crown and a large bow at the side of taffeta, 
with a half-moon ornament in dull jet. An- 
other hat for autumn is a turban, made of rich 
English crépe that is shirred. It is only 
trimmed with crépe, crépe bows or rosette, 
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caught with a slide of dull jet. Both of 
these hats are effective and not at all heavy, 
for they are built over a wire foundation. 
No trimmings are used on hats or gowns 
that have the least look of lustre about them. 


Henetrrta o.otn acown with tacks and two tiny ruffles at the foot of the 


skirt; shirred mousseline vest and collar. 
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Everything must be as dull as possible or it 
will not look like mourning, for black and 
mourning are essentially different. It is 
quite a new idea that anything so frivolous 
or light in appearance as passementerie 
should be used in mourn- 
ing, but now it is extensive- 
ly used with crépe for din- 
ner gowns. A waist is some- 
times made entirely of dull 
jet passementerie, or the 
waist will be of crépe 
trimmed with dull jet. This 
style of trimming certainly 
lightens the dull black, and 


it is fortunate that cus- 
tom permits it. 
Chiffon is another ma- 


terial that 1s used for trim- 
ming mourning gowns. It 
is used in ruchings,in pleat- 
ings, or in folds, sashes, and 
bows, and is effective and, 
strange to say, durable. Em- 
broidered chiffon is incor- 
rect, just as handsome lace 
is quite out of keeping. The 
only lace permitted is the 
point d’esprit, which comes 
in both white and black, and 
even this lace should not 
be worn with what is known 
as first mourning. A favor- 
ite style of trimming is 
bands of crépe on which are 
embroidered, in dull jet, 
open-work patterns. This is 
a lighter trimming than jet 
passementerie, although it 
has very much the same ef- 
fect. It is used on cloth 
gowns, but is more appro- 
priate to crépe gowns or to 
heavy mourning silk ones. 

Mourning silk gowns are 
very effective always, the 
dull lustre and rich quality 
making them in themselves 


handsome. But the silks 
have the unfortunate faculty 
of very soon becoming 


shiny, unless a good quality 
is bought, and so many wo- 
men content themselves 
with the beautiful cloths 
provided for mourning. 




















WOMEN’S WALKING 


no longer an experiment supported by 
the few. It has “arrived” in every 
sense of the term, and undoubtedly will re- 


main a valued feature in 
the wardrobe of women 
who dress well, for at least 
several seasons to come. 
The new designs that are 
exhibited from week to 
week show a tendency to 
elaboration that has been 
absent from the walking 
costumes of the past year. 
There is an added length 
to the jackets, and a deter- 
mination to introduce 
novelties of trimming that 
heretofore have figured 
only on long-skirted gowns. 
The best tailors are ad- 
vancing “rainy-day” or 
ankle-length walking skirts 
of cheviot, serge, and Ven- 
etian cloth made with ap- 
plied trimmings, novel box 
and side pleats, and lined 
with taffeta. Even flounces 
of the shallow circular 
shape are appearing at the 
foot of the short skirt, but 
these are scarcely to be 
commended, because of 
their tendency to give an 
appearance of shortening 
to the figure—a decided 
objection in many in- 
stances, particularly in the 
ease of short or stout fig- 
ures. 

One of the most pleas- 
ing of late walking-dress 
models is shown on this 
page. It is published in 
pattern form simultane- 





COSTUME 


ously with this issue of Harper’s Bazar, and 


may be purchased in any of the usual five 
HE short-skirted walking costume is sizes. The coat pattern consists of one back 





NEW WALKING COSTU ME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 327. 
See regniar advertisement im back pages. 


portion, one side-back and one under-arm 
gore; one front, one facing for same, one-half 
of collar and of collar facing, one pocket 


form, one pocket flap, and 
one complete sleeve, inelud- 
ing cuff. A separate waist- 
coat pattern may be pur- 
chased in any of the avail- 
able sizes at 20 cents. The 
latter is numbered 327, to 
correspond with costume, 
and purchasers desiring 
this pattern may order it 
as “waistcoat No. 327.” 
The front of the coat is 
fitted to the figure by 
means of one dart that ex- 
tends to lower edge of the 
garment. The skirt of 
same is made like a man’s 
coat in the back, having 
lapped side seams and a 
centre opening that con- 
tinues to within an inch of 
the waist-line. 

Some points of interest 
to the intending dress- 
maker will be found in the 
following suggestions, 
There need be no hesita- 
tion on the part of the 
dressmaker to attempt the 
making of this coat at 
home, providing sufficient 
time is allowed for the 
proper accomplishment of 
her task. The lines of the 
pattern, modelled and fit- 
ted upon a regularly pro- 
portioned human figure, 
will be found to fall natu- 
rally into their places upon 
any figure of given mea- 
surements that approach 
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the standard necessarily adopted in a pattern 
provided for general use. 

The most difficult portions of a coat or 
jacket to make satisfactorily are the fronts, 
revers, collars, and pockets. These require a 
certain knowledge of tailoring not possessed 
even by the professional dressmaker. The new 
pattern garment may be taken as an example; 
the front edges of the coat should be inter- 
lined with linen canvas four or more inches 
wide, according to the size of the garment, but 
the interlining should be carefully prepared 
before cutting. A good tailor always shrinks 
linen canvas before using, especially when it 
is to be employed for coats or jackets. Two 
thicknesses are then cut to correspond with 
that portion of the garment form to which 
the lining is to be applied, and these are 
hand-quilted together closely, over their entire 
surface. The next operation consists in bast- 
ing the same to the outside cloth and “ stay- 
ing” the edges of the combined materials 
by means of a narrow tape. Strips of selvage 
from muslins, cambrics, or lawns should be 
saved for such purposes, and are as desirable 





BACK VIEW OF 


COAT NO, 827. 


in every way as the tape. When the latter is 
used its width should not exceed one-fourth 
of an inch. The careful preparation of the 
interlining according to these directions will 
go far toward giving the garment the “ tailor 
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finish” which is not merely desirable only, 
but is essential to the success of a cloth gown. 
Once this preparatory work has been accom- 
plished, the placing of the outer facing will 
be found an easy matter. But again the coun- 
sel is given, press often and well; also baste 
and press all hems before stitching. It is sug- 
gested that the pocket flaps of the new jacket 
be placed one inch above the slit into which 
the small side pockets are inserted, and there 
stitched. The position for placing the pocket 
will be found on the pattern. In the event 
of the new coat being made of plain cloth 
the pocket flaps and facing for revers should 
be of silk. If of reversible cloth, a single 
thickness of same will serve for the pocket 
flap, but a separate facing for collar and 
revers is necessary in order to give the proper 
body to these portions. If desired, the fronts 
of the new coat may be brought together and 
finished with a close row of small gilt or 
carved buttons. 

The waistcoat should be of biscuit or cream 
cloth, or of bright Tattersall checks. The pat- 
tern consists of one-half of back, one front, 
and one lap or double breast portion for join- 
ing to the right front. 

The new skirt pattern comprises five por- 
tions—one-half of front breadth, one side gore, 
one small strap form, one-half of facing, and 
one belt. The foot of each front seam is 
finished with deep pleats that provide a desir- 
able “spring” to the lower edge of the gar- 
ment. The back of the skirt is supplied with 
inverted pleats that extend from waist to hem 
in graceful gradation. The small straps may 
be omitted from the front gores if desired, or 
silk loops and gilt buttons may be substituted 
for them. The latter form an especially 
pretty trimming for reversible materials in 
which bright blue or red tones predominate. 
When cloth is employed upon a plaid skirt the 
best effects will be obtained by making the 
straps of plain material and employing hand- 
some bone buttons. If an outside plaid effect 
is selected, the facing for the inside of the 
skirt should be of plaid also; but where the 
figured surface is turned inward, the facing 
still should show the plaid. Diversity may be 
gained by placing the skirt facing on the out- 
side of the garment. Lapped seams may be 
employed effectively for both portions of this 
costume, especially if it be made of reversible 
goods. 

To make the coat alone for person of me- 
dium size will require 214 yards of material 

















CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


50 inches wide; to make costume complete of 
reversible goods 54 inches wide will require 6 
yards. 


CHILD’S SCHOOL FROCK 


HE latest pattern for little girl’s frock 

to be added to the Harper’s Bazar cut 
paper pattern list is that of a blouse-waist and 
full skirt, that may be made 
of simple materials or elab- 
orated greatly, according to 
the taste of the maker. The 
lines of the new design are 
modelled upon those shown 
in a child’s French flannel 
costume, with which were 
combined a white satin col- 
lar embroidered in Oriental 
colorings, edged with rows 
of white silk and gold sou- 
tache braid. In this ori- 
ginal costume, the small re- 
vers which, as will be seen 
in the _ illustration, .re 
placed above the main collar, 
were of white satin antique, 
stitched with alternating 
threads of gold, rose, blue, and green, that 
blended with the colors of the embroidery 
seen upon the collar. Cuffs and belt were 
similarly treated, and the scarf ends were of 
crépe edged with deep fringe. All the charac- 
teristic lines of this costume are repeated in 
the new pattern garment. The original trim- 
ming scheme may be followed, or, where a 
greater simplicity is desired the collar may be 
made of same material as the gown, and the 
small revers only be made of white silk or 
moiré. As.a model for a costume of pure 
white flannel or bengaline, with silk-embroid- 
ered collar and tie of Liberty silk or crépe, 
the design is altogether to be commended. A 
conventional method of trimming, but one 
that bids fair “ to hold its own ” for some time 
to come, consists in applying stitched bands 
about the edges of the collar, and finishing 
belt and wristbands to correspond. 

The pattern of the simple skirt allows for a 
four-inch hem, and turning at the top. The 
latter should be turned and gathered in the 
old-fashioned way, and whipped on to the belt. 
There is a “ trick” of treating gathered skirts 
that adds greatly to the pleasing effect of a 
garment so made. This consists in gathering 
the front of the garment in small stitches, and 
the back breadths in wider ones that permit of 





BACK OF NO, 328. 
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a drawing together of large widths into a 
small space. The bodice portion pattern of 
this, which may be purchased in complete 
form only, contains entire foundation waist 
and sleeve, one complete outer sleeve, one 
small revers, one-half of standing and of deep 
collars, one belt form, one-half of tie, and one- 
half of outer blouse. The last is made with 
deep pouch. It may be gathered into the belt 
according to the notches which will be found 
upon the pattern, or be faced, and finished 
with an inserted elastic band. If the frock is 
to serve as a school dress or for a play-room, 
the latter method will be found most satis- 
factory; if it is to be made of silk or other 
fancy fabric with the elaboration first de- 
scribed, the best results will be secured by 
stitching in with the belt. The end of the tie 
should be fastened under the collar on each 
side of the front. 

To make frock pattern No. 328 for little 
girl of four years, 134 yards of material 50 
inches wide will be required. For each larger 
size ¥% yard more should be added. 





CHILD’S SCHOOL FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 328. 
See regular advertisment in back pages. 
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THE IN-DOOR 


BY EBEN 
O window garden seems com- 
plete nowadays without its 
tulips, lilies, hyacinths, daf- 
fodils, and freesias for winter 
flowering. Nearly every ama- 
teur florist tries to grow these 
plants, and some succeed with them; but 
while success comes to a few, failure comes to 
many, and the impression prevails, in conse- 
quence of this widespread failure, that bulbs 
in winter-time are difficult things to man- 
age. 

The fact is, those who succeed in forcing 
bulbs into satisfactory bloom in the winter 
window garden are those who go to work 
with them in the right way; and in bulb- 
growing, as in all other undertakings, there 
are a right way and a wrong way. The wrong 
method is generally followed, the 
habits of these plants are not well understood. 
It is the object of this paper to explain why 
failure comes about, and to show how it can 
be avoided. 

In growing any plant under unnatural 
conditions we must, if we would grow it suc- 
cessfully, imitate the methods of Nature as 
nearly as possible. Now Nature in her man- 
agement of bulbs sets them to producing roots 
in fall, by which the work of spring is sup- 
ported and carried forward to satisfactory 
development. This root- growth is all the 
growth made by the bulb during the fall sea- 
The leaves and flower-buds remain dor- 
mant to a great extent, waiting for spring. 
When that season comes, they are ready to 
grow; and they do grow, because there are 
strong and vigorous roots to help growth 
along. But if we were to plant these bulbs 
in spring, they would have to make root- 
growth and top-growth at the same time, and 
the result would be highly unsatisfactory, be- 
cause each phase of growth would be made 
at the expense of the other. “ The natural con- 
sequence would be few flowers, and these in- 
ferior ones, or none at all. 

Now when the amateur pots her bulbs in 
fall for winter flowering, and places the pots 
in the window as soon as the bulbs are in 
them, she is making precisely the same mis- 
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take that we would if we were to plant our 
bulbs in the open ground in spring. The ac- 
tion of moisture, light, and warmth will ex- 
cite the bulb in such a manner that it will 
make the effort to produce roots and develop 
flowers at the same time; and this is just 
what it should not do. But if she were to pot 
her bulbs, and then set the pots containing 
them away in some cool, dark place unfavor- 
able to the development of top-growth, but 
exactly what is needed for root-development, 
she would be imitating the fall processes of 
Nature, and her chances for success would be 
good. When she brings in her bulbs six weeks 
or two months later on, they will have 
strong roots to furnish material for the per- 
fect development of leaves and flowers. This 
is why we always advise putting potted bulbs 
away in the cellar or some other place from 
which light and warmth can be excluded for 
a time. Many persons tell us that “ there’s 
no sense in it—it’s all a whim”; but we who 
have studied the matter well know that there’s 
no whim about it, and that there’s any 
amount of good sense in it, because we are 
doing, as nearly as possible under the condi- 
tions, what Nature does for the bulbs she has 
under her management. Nature is the great 
teacher who makes no mistakes, and it is 
always safe to follow her methods. 

The proper soil in which to pot bulbs for 
winter flowering is made up of loam into 
which coarse sand is mixed until it is light 
and friable, well enriched with old cow-ma- 
nure. Fresh manure should never be used. 
Where the fertilizer spoken of cannot be 
obtained, finely ground bone meal can be 
substituted with very satisfactory results. 
Use a large table-spoonful to enough soil to 
fill a seven or eight inch pot, mixing it in 
thoroughly. See that the pots used are pro- 
vided with good drainage, for bulbs will not 
do well if water stands about their roots. 
If good loam is not at hand, use the best soil 
you can get, being sure to have it light and 
porous. I have seen very good results from 
the use of almost clear sand into which bone 
meal had been liberally worked. 

The proper time to pot bulbs intended for 
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midwinter flowering is the last of September 
and the early part of October. After potting 
them, water well. Be sure to give enough to 
saturate all the soil in the pot. Then put the 
pots away in the cellar, if you have one, to 
give the bulbs a chance to form roots. If 
you have no cellar, put them in any place 
that can be made, and kept, dark and cool. 
We advise the cellar because such a place is 
an ideal one for them; but any place in which 
similar conditions can be secured and main- 
tained will do quite well. As a general thing, 
no more water will be needed while roots are 
forming, but it is well to look the collection 
over occasionally, and if the soil in any pot 
appears dry, give more water. No harm will 
be done if the soil freezes a little. But be 
sure to keep light away from the bulbs. Af- 
ter a month, examine them to see if any have 
begun to send up leaves. Some will do this 
much earlier than others. These can be 
brought to the light as soon as it is seen that 
they are determined to make top-growth, and 
allowed to bloom early in the season. There 
is no definite rule as to the length of time 
they must remain in the dark. But it is al- 
ways well to keep them there until the top 
begins to develop. 

On bringing them to the window, water 
well, but do not give them too warm a place, 
as this will force a too rapid growth at the 
start, and this ought not to be encouraged. 
In a low temperature development will go 
forward slowly and healthily, and the result 
will be large, fine flowers which will have 
lasting qualities. 

One of the most satisfactory bulbs fur win- 
ter flowering is the Bermuda lily (L. Harrissii 
of the catalogues), popularly known as “ the 
Easter lily.” If good strong bulbs are pro- 
eured, they are almost sure to bloom. In 
potting them it is necessary to set them low 
in the pot. For the large bulbs a seven or 
eight inch pot will be necessary: Fill these 
not quite half full of soil, and press the bulb 
down into it. By-and-by, when a stalk ap- 
pears from the crown of the bulb, put some 
soil about it, and continue to add more from 
time to time as the stalk elongates, until the 
pot is full. The reason why we should do 
this is, while feeding roots are thrown out 
from the base of the bulb, roots to support 
the stalk are thrown out above the bulb, and 
unless we place the bulb low in the pot, 
there will be no chance of getting soil.where 
it will enable these roots to gain a foothold. 
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Hyacinths should be pressed down well into 
the soil, but should not be covered. Single 
varieties are more desirable for forcing than 
double ones. They are surer to bloom, The 
Roman variety ought to be extensively grown 
because of its certainty to bloom, and because 
of its beauty. Each bulb generally throws 
up from three to five stalks of bloom, while 
the ordinary hyacinth usually has but one. 

Tulips are not as satisfactory as hyacinths, 
because they do not produce such a mass of 
flowers; but all collecticns ought to include 
a few of the single sorts. In planting them 
cover to the depth of an inch with soil. Four 
or five bulbs of ordinary size can be grown in 
a six-inch pot. In a pot of that size one can 
grow about three hyacinth bulbs. In seven 
and eight inch pots one can plant six. 

By all means have some narcissuses. They 
may not have the stateliness of the Bermuda 
lily, and they may lack the variety of color 
obtained from the hyacinth, but they have a 
beauty of their own which makes them the 
most charming of all flowers in some respects. 
Emperor is a magnicent sort of great size, 
with primrose perianth and rich yellow tram- 
pet. Trumpet Major, rich yellow, is perhaps 
the best known variety. Van Sion is a double 
sort, of a most lovely shade of golden yellow. 
“Chinese sacred lily” is a narcissus. So 
is the jonquil, which is a small edition of 
the Trumpet Major class of the narcissus 
family. What to-day we call a narcissus our 
grandmothers used to grow as daffodils, and 
I plead guilty to being old-fashioned enough 
to like the old name best. 

Crocuses and anemones are charming when 
grown in quantities in shallow pans. If pos- 
sible, cover the soil with moss, and let the 
blossoms peer up through it as they lift their 
little faces to us from the sward of the lawn 
when grown out-of-doors. 

When bulbs come into bloom, keep them 
out of the sun, and as much away from fire- 
heat as possible, if you want them to last 
well. A temperature of 55 or 60 degrees 
suits them better than a higher one. Of 
course the living-room air will be much warm- 
er than this, and we will want them with us 
in order to enjoy to the full their beauty and 
their sweetness; but at night they can be set 
away in a cooler but frost-proof room to re- 
cover from the debilitating effects of a day 
passed in too great warmth. The amateur 
who follows these directions is almost sure to 
have a good window garden. 
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CHARLOTTE OF APPLES WITH APRICOTS 

gg EEL, core, and cut in thick 
slices, one quart of nice pip- 
pin apples, and put with three 
table-spoonfuls of fresh butter 
in a small saucepan over a 
brisk fire for five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from the fire and 
add one liquor-glass of brandy, three table- 
spoonfuls of water, half a teaspoonful of 
grated orange rind, or of vanilla, three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Put the sauce- 
pan back over the fire, cook ten more minutes 
with cover on, stirring from time to time. 
This purée must be thick. 

Remove from the fire, cool the purée, and 
mix with it the white of an egg beaten stiff. 
Butter well all over a mould of one quart, 
cut a round piece of an American loaf—it 
must be the size of the top of the mould and 
an eighth of an inch thick—lay it inside the 
mould and garnish all around with slices of 
bread cut one inch wide and the length of 
the mould. Dip one side in melted butter, 
to make the slices adhere to the mould and 
stick together; they must be overlapping each 
other, as illustrated. Fill up the mould to a 
third part with the cooked apples, and put 





in the centre six table-spoonfuls of apricot 
marmalade previously heated up. Fill the 
mould with the remaining apples; cover with 
another round piece of bread; put the mould 
over a round pie-pan, and bake in a hot oven 
for thirty minutes. Remove from the oven. 
Put a small fancy napkin over a hot round 
platter; put the platter over the mould and 
turn it over with care. Remove the mould, 
decorate around with some fresh macaroons, 
and serve hot. 

Rice cooked in milk with a little sugar, and 
flavored in the same way as the apples, could 
be substituted for the apricots, and would 
make a very substantial as well as tasty entre- 
ment. 

APPLES AU BEURRE WITH TOAST 

Put six nice pippin apples in a saucepan 
half full of cold water; let come to a simmer 
for five minutes; remove the apples from the 
pan; peel and core them. Have prepared six 
round pieces of bread half an inch thick; but- 
ter them on both sides. Butter well a small 
pie-pan; place the bread in it and sprinkle 
over three table-spoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. Put one teaspoonful of fresh butter 
in each apple; finish with one teaspoonful of 
sugar; put in the hot oven for twenty min- 
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utes. Remove from the oven and fill them 
up over the top, as illustrated, with some 
nice currant jelly; put back in the oven for 
five minutes. Serve hot. 


EGGS STUFFED WITH DEVILED CRABS 
Put in boiling water six fresh eggs; boil 
them for eight minutes; remove them and put 
them in cold water. When cold, cut a small 











EGGS STUFFED WITH DEVILED CRABS 


round piece from the larger end, and with 
a coffee-spoon remove the yolk. Cut also a 
very small piece from the shell at the other 
end, so the egg will stand. Boil for fifteen 
minutes in plenty of salted water twelve large 
hard crabs; cool them, open them, and with 
a nut-pick take out all the white meat, not 
in too small pieces. Make the following dress- 
ing in a small round bowl: Take the yolk of 
one raw egg and the yolk of a hard-boiled 
one, and work them well together with one 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. When smooth, 
pour over it very slowly one gill of olive oil, 
stirring constantly with a wooden spoon. 
When the sauce is thick, add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one and a half salt-spoonfuls of 
white pepper, quarter of a one of red pepper, 
and one table-spoonful of wine vinegar. Put 
the meat of the crabs in the dressing; mix 
well, fill up the eggs with it, dress the eggs 
over a thick slice of red baked beet, as in 
illustration. 

The following vegetables must be peeled, 
cleaned, and cooked in plenty of boiling water, 
seasoned with salt, for thirty minutes: three 
earrots, three small white turnips, one pint 
of string-beans, half a pint of peas, half a pint 
of potatoes, one small cauliflower, cooked 
separately. Cut them in strawlike shape, or 
in small balls. Make a French dressing with 
one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
white pepper, four table-spoonfuls of olive 
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oil, one and a half of tarragon vinegar. Add 
all the yolks of the hard-boiled eggs, and 
crush them well. Put all the vegetables in a 
bowl; pour the dressing over and mix well. 
Serve around the eggs on a round platter. 

This dish could be prepared in the early 
morning, but the salad must not be mixed 
with the dressing until ready to serve. Keep 
in the ice-box. 


VEAL, PROVENCALE 

Cut in pieces three inches long and one 
inch wide three pounds of nice, white fat 
breast of veal. Wash in lukewarm water, 
and dry it well with a clean towel. Put in a 
skillet one table-spoonful of butter and three 
of olive oil, and when the butter is melted, 
put the meat in it and let the pieces of veal 
get brown for fifteen minutes. It must be 
of a golden color all over. Have the sauce- 
pan uncovered and stir from time to time. 
After being browned, season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of black pep- 
per, one large white onion, chopped, one tea- 
spoonful of chopped shallots, one clove of gar- 
lic, whole, one bouquet of three sprigs of pars- 
ley, half a bay-leaf, two cloves; add three 
good-size tomatoes. Remove the skin and 
seeds from the latter previously, and cut 
them in small pieces. Add also half a pint of 
good broth. Stir everything; cover the sauce- 
pan, and let cook for one hour, not too fast, 

















VEAL, PROVENCALE. 
stirring three times during the cooking, 
Dress the meat in a hot platter, as in illustra- 
tion. Remove the bouquet and the clove of 
garlic, and pour the gravy over the meat. This 
dish must be served very hot, and if the gar- 
lie is objected to it may be omitted. 

A fowl carved and prepared in the same 
manner would also be very good, and make 
a nice dish at very little cost. 
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VI.—MUSIC AND 


E are all convinced that there 
should be music in the home; 
witness the piano or at least 
the parlor organ in every 
house in the land. But it is 
not every parent who has an 
intelligent appreciation of the place music 
should hold; it may be a bane quite as well 
as a blessing, a tyrant as often as a friend. 

The time has happily gone by when every 
little girl must take piano lessons and toil 
over seales through weary hours regardless of 
sunshine and bird-song. How many of us 
who have passed through those memorable 
periods of distress recall the expedients to 
which we were driven to shorten them! A 
group of women confessed their misdeeds on 
this score recently. One had put back the 
hands of the clock until her mother was 
forced to buy an hour-glass; this baffled the 
small sinner for a time, but she soon learn- 
ed that after the sand had dropped through 
for a little while the glass could be reversed 
and the hour shortened by half. Another wo- 
man said that, when a child of seven, she was 
so driven to desperation by the demands of 
her music-teacher that she actually prepared 
a pen knife with which to stab him should 
he give her any more five-finger exercises. 
One story followed another, all going to prove 
that where one child loved its practising, nine 
hated it. 

Children naturally love to strum on the 
piano from curiosity; some easily learn to 
pick out a tune with one finger; beyond that, 
only a few really love music well enough to 
bear its drudgery cheerfully. Yet all boys, 
as well as girls, should be able to read notes 
both for the voice and for the fingers; and so 
much, doubtless, they will learn in school. 
If possible, they should learn to play more or 
less, enough eventually to accompany a sing- 
er or read a hymn at sight. But it should be 
made as easy as possible; practice time should 
be short, never over half an hour a day when 
the child is under twelve, and this divided 
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into two periods. The real foundations of a 
musical education on any instrument, the 
endless routine of scales and exercises, should 
not be insisted upon where there is a genu- 
ine hatred for them, for in the end it will be 
found that there is-nothing gained by the 
trouble taken. By all mieans cultivate a 
talent, only be sure there is a talent to be 
cultivated. Unless one is prepared to make 
a life work of it, he cannot be a thorough mu- 
sician. Music is sometimes worth paying a 
large price for, but not always. Especially 
it is not right that a whole family be deprived 
of luxuries or even enjoyments that one mem- 
ber may be accomplished, merely. A parent 
should try to gauge his child’s abilities, 
tastes, and future prospects, before starting 
him upon a musical education. 

A girl often spends a large part of ten or 
fifteen years studying the piano or violin, 
and then on marrying gives up her music be- 
cause of lack of time to practise. It would 
have been wiser to give her a broader mental 
training, opportunities for travel, and more 
leisure for the study of household economics. 

On the other hand, a small amount of in- 
strumental music may be a delight to a 
family circle, especially where several instru- 
ments are used. A boy can easily learn to 
play a banjo or guitar to his great enjoyment; 
these, with the piano,’ and if possible the 
violin, a mother will find a great help as she 
tries to make her children happy at home. 

The normal child always loves to sing. It 
begins almost as soon as it can talk, its little 
voice often carrying a tune with astonishing 
accuracy. As it grows its répertoire in 
creases, until, when ten years old, it may 
easily know from fifty to a hundred songs. 
A mother should develop this taste, gathering 
the children about the piano and singing 
with them. A good collection of famous 
songs should be purchased, and those nation- 
al airs learned which are always valuable. 
The Scotch ballads, such as “ Robin Adair,” 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands,” and “ Annie 
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Laurie ”; the English and Irish songs, “ Gayly 
the Troubadour,” “The Brave Old Oak,” 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen ”; the German “ Lore- 
lei” and “The Watch on the Rhine”; the 
French “ Marseillaise,” and our own patri- 
otic airs—should all be familiar, as well as 
the many beautiful Christmas songs, and the 
stately hymns of the ages. 

Children should learn to understand and 
appreciate music as a part of their general 
education. In a city there are always after- 
noon concerts to be attended in the winter 
months, especially those of fine orchestral 
music intended for children. The life story 
of the composers should be known, the num- 
bers on the programme explained as far as 
possible, the motif made clear, and the child’s 
ear taught to follow the different instruments. 
Children love such music, and will listen de- 
lightedly to a performance that is wholly 
classical. 

Where such concerts are beyond reach, a 
mother should try in some way to provide a 
substitute for them. Even in country places 
amateur recitals can be arranged with little 
trouble. It is a duty we owe our children 
to give them an intelligent knowledge of the 
great composers and their works. 

As every girl was once expected to play the 
piano, so to copy landscapes in oil or paint 
flowers in water-color was considered impera- 
tive. We understand to-day that it is the 
training of the eye and hand that is essen- 
tial, not the mere production of pictures. 
Every child is trained in colors and their 
values in the kindergarten, and in our public 
drawing is correctly taught. The 
children have cubes and cylinders, flowers and 
vegetables, and plaster casts given them to 
copy, and all this is most helpful, but the 
parent’s interest in the child’s drawings is also 
necessary. A frame and mat of medium 
size with a movable back may be prepared 
easily, and into this the sketches may be 
slipped which a child makes at school, each 
one in turn giving place to a better. Of 
course no mother will be so unwise as to 
hang up these little pictures on the parlor 
wall for the eyes of callers; the child’s own 
room, or better still, the mother’s, is where 
they belong. Appreciation, not compliment, 
is to be desired. 

Sketching from nature in the summer va- 
cation is iziteresting, and will be a real source 
of advancement if a child has any aptitude 
whatever. Unlike the study of music, there 
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need be little or no tedious monotony about 
drawing. But the same course may be pur- 
sued as has just been suggested—lay the 
foundations well, let the child advance for a 
time, and then decide whether a special talent 
calls for a special training. One can do bet- 
ter things in this world than to paint crudely 
on china or caricature nature. If one is 
born an artist, let him “thank God and take 
courage.” If not, let him be content to 
work in other fields. 

But there is a general training in artistic 
appreciation quite apart from reproduction, 
and for this a child needs artistic surround- 


ings. If one is brought up in a home filled 
with gaudy furniture, poor pictures, and 
tasteless ornaments, it is doubtful whether 


years will eradicate all the mistaken ideas 
such things will give. It is not necessary 
that a home be luxurious to be artistic; good 
taste is needed rather than an outlay of 
money. Furniture should be rather simple, 
colors harmonious, and ornaments refined, 
to produce a beautiful whole. Especially the 
pictures should be good. Fine photographs 
of cathedrals or statues or landscapes are in- 
finitely better than colored prints or crayon 
portraits or cheap wood-cuts. One of the 
most valuable rooms in the house is the attic, 
where, as our tastes develop, those things 
that we have outgrown may be put out of 
our sight. Every housekeeper at intervals 
should weed her collection of pictures; if she 
cannot always put good things in the place 
of bad, at least the bad may disappear. _ 

The same principles hold true in buying 
books for children. It is not necessary that 
they should be illustrated, but if they are 
the illustrations should be artistic. 

In every large city there are art-galleries 
of greater or less worth, but in all there are 
some good pictures; take the child to see 
these if possible. It is surprising how readily 
it will recognize the truth of a reproduction, 
and with a little instruction will learn also 
to know something of artistic values. Our 
public schools do us service in hanging upon 
their walls copies of good pictures. 

There is a danger in all this against which 
we should guard our children. The em- 
phasis should not be placed on music and 
art to the exclusion of other things. There 
is a demand in the world for the practical 
man and woman, and to overtrain a child 
on the ornamental side of his nature is to 
unfit him to cope with life’s chief problems. 











SUPERFLUOUS 

Parke. “I’ve just 
out.” 

LANE. “ What for?” 

Parke. “ My next-door neighbor put one in.” 


had my telephone taken 





UNNOTICED 
“ Listen to me!” roared the stump orator. 
But his words were in vain. 
Without knowing it, he was addressing an 
audience made up almost entirely of cable-car 
conductors. 
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A SUGGESTION 
Wire. “ We need a new set 
This one is nearly gone.” 
Huspanp. “ Why don’t you wait until we get a 
new cook and start even?” 


of china, dear. 


SAFE 


Nopp. “I don’t believe in letting children learn 
anything until they are ten years old.” 

Tovp. “ Don’t you send yours to school?” 

Nopp. “Oh no! Only to Sunday-school.” 


THE UNTIDY CLOCK 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


This naughty clock before 
you stands, 
He will not wash his face and 


hands, 


But stays there idly in his 
place, 
And holds his hands before 


his face. 


Se CaN oe ee 


Though soap and sponge are 
sitting near, 


A basin, too, of water clear, 


The clock has never yet been 
seen 
To try to make himself more 


clean. 


Dearie, *twould give me quite 
a shock 
If you were like the untidy 


clock. 
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HOW THE HARVEST QUEEN CHANGED INTO A CIRCASSIAN GIRL 
Miss SWEET LOOKED CHARMING POSED UNDER —PoP! 


THE CLUSTER OF LIGHTS UNTIL THE HEAT CAUSED 
HER POPCORN HEAD-DRESS TO— 


. THE ONLY POSSIBILITY 
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He. “ Nothing could ever 
come between us, could it, 
dear ?” 

Sue. “I can’t think of a 
single thing, unless I should 
happen to become engaged to 
some other man.” 





FITTED FOR IT 
ParRKE. “I think, after all, 
I shall bring my boy up to 
be an author.” 
Lane. “ Has he any lean- 
ing that way?” 
Pakke. “Oh yes. He has 
splendid business ability. 
NO USE 
Catrerson. “Look here, 
old man! Let me tell you 
how I manage my wife. I 
always give her money when 
she doesn’t want it,and when 











she does. I refer to the time YE GALLANTE S LAMENT, 1600 

whas:s ofered a oe her.” I fain would Kiss my Ladye Faire, 
Hatrerson. “ That’s a fine , \ es 

scheme, but it wouldn’t work My Ladye Faire would fain kiss me, 


in my case.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well, I’ve never yet seen ; : 
the time when my wife We cannot kiss, 
didn’t want money.” ‘Tis RUFFE on us. 


But we’re not able to, you see. 
For silly Fashion makes a fuss, 
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Labor Day and Woman’s Work 
ABOR DAY is a legal holiday in thirty- 
L six States of the Union and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is all but a nation- 
al festival—a distinction accorded the dignity 
of labor in no other country in the world. 
Leading up to this triumph of American 
wage-earners, legislation has been enacted in 
all the States aiming to protect men and wo- 
men against the greed of the wealth that 
employs them. In connection with the fes- 
tival of Labor day, it becomes interesting to 
note how far legislation is concerned with 
the particular needs of the woman toiler. 
There is no general law in any State limit- 
ing the hours of labor of women of full age. 
On the contrary, such is the generally accept- 
ed notion that all hours are for especial wo- 
man’s work—household labor—in many States 
where restrictions fixing a day’s labor are put 
upon the employment of minors, an excep- 
tion is explicitly defined in the instance of do- 
mestic or household occupations. Fifteen 
States limit the period of labor of women 
of full age employed in factories or mechani- 
eal or industrial occupations. This is usu- 
ally ten hours a day and sixty hours a week, 
but in Massachusetts it is fifty-eight hours 
a week and in New Jersey fifty-five hours 
a week, while in Pennsylvania it is twelve 
hours a day and sixty hours per week, and 
in Wisconsin eight hours a day. In Maine 
women are restrained from over-work by a 
special law providing that any above eighteen 
years of age may work over-time not to exceed 
six hours in any one week, receiving addition- 
al compensation therefor. In Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota, a woman “may not be 
compelled ” to labor over-time, though she is 
at liberty herself in the matter. Other States, 
however, provide that the employer who either 
“ compels or permits over-time work of women 
shall be subject to a fine.” That this does 
not apply to domestic or agricultural labor is 
always clearly stated. 
As a general rule, women of full age may be 
employed in all avocations that are open to 
men, and are not protected or restricted by 
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special legislation. In some States this is 
expressly provided—California by the Consti- 
tution, and Illinois and Washington by stat- 
ute, thus—* No person shall be precluded or 
debarred from any occupation, profession, or 
employment (except military) on account of 
sex.” In Illinois the law adds, “ Nothing in 
this act shall be construed as requiring any 
female to work on streets or roads or serve 
on juries.” The employment of women in all 
mines is forbidden in Wyoming, Utah, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, and Pennsylvania, and as 
to coal mines, in Indiana, Colorado, West Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. Maryland, Wash- 
ington, and Louisiana also forbid the employ- 
ment of women in houses, theatres, or places 
of amusement where liquor is sold at retail. 
The foregoing is a summary of all legis- 
lation especially designed to protect the in- 
terests of American working-women. It sug- 
gests a topic for profitable discussion on Labor 
day—Why are the manifold abuses of domes- 
tic labor nowhere in the United States sub- 
ject to the restraint of remedial legislation ? 


Vacation Resources of College Girls 
“ HAT shall we do with our girls?” is 

a question that formerly with the 
close of the school-year troubled the minds 
of parents and of society in general. Now, 
however, it’s the girls who have settled the 
matter. “We will do for ourselves, thank 
you,” is their answer, and this is how they 
do it: 

There is a saying at the University of Chi- 
cago that the girl who does not during the 
vacation earn part of her scholastic fees is 
out of fashion. One Vassar girl this summer 
earned her living, and got that thing dear- 
est to the heart of the all-alive Ameri- 
can girl—experience—clerking in a country 
store. A Barnard girl worked in the adver- 
tising department of a large New York de- 
partment store—a field for the literary am- 
bition of the average girl much more prom- 
ising than journalism. Another Barnard girl 
disproved the common belief that higher 
education disqualifies a woman for good cook- 
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ing by a startling success in making and 
selling bread, rolls, cheese sticks, and cook- 
ies. 

Girls from many different New England 
colleges have the independence of spirit to 
combine the profit of wage-earning and a 
season at the sea-shore or at the mountains 
by working as waitresses at summer hotels. 
Tutoring is the most general and the most 
favored method by which the college girl 
turns a penny during vacation time. But 
wherever the college girl and necessity shake 
hands, no matter what the circumstances and 
prospect, the girl finds the opportunity to 
make of necessity the means of advancing her 
career. 





Immigration’s Effect upon Women 

HE immigration question is one directly 

applying to the condition of women. 
The increase of population thus realized causes 
the foreign immigrant to be a limitation on 
the right of the native family to increase—a 
limitation which is fixed according to the 
existing strain upon the food-supply of a 
country. Moreover, the character of the im- 
migrant affects social conditions—always an 
immediate concern of women, who, more than 
men, are held responsible for the morals of a 
people. Then, too, immigration increasing, 
competition among laborers tends to reduce 
wages, a misfortune distinctly felt in the 
household, and, the tax of this increased com- 
petition falling commonly on unskilled labor, 
it is largely in the sphere of woman’s wage- 
earning that it operates. Women have, there- 
fore, a personal interest in the statistics of 
immigration published for the fiscal year 
just ended. 

In the port of New Yok alone 341,000 
aliens have entered this country the past 
year. The total immigration is over a half- 
million souls. This does not include the 
great numbers that in the Mexican and Ca- 
nadian borders elude immigration laws and 
enter the United States without being count- 
ed, or their condition known. A great ma- 
jority of the immigrants admitted had less 
than $30 in their possession, thirty-three per 
cent. could neither read nor write. The in- 
crease of poverty and illiteracy to the extent 
of over half a million units has necessarily 
a debasing effect upon the social conditions 
which our children meet in public schools 
and on the streets. There is another grave 
menace to society in the conjugal condition 
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of immigrants. The census of the United 
States invariably shows a greater number of 
married men in this country than married 
women. This is because a great many im- 
migrants come here, leaving their wives be- 
hind them. There results logically immo- 
rality and crime, in which women and chil- 
dren are invariably the victims. For the 
reason here cited, women have cause to be 
grateful to the Japanese government, which 
the 1st of August issued an order prohibiting 
the emigration of Japanese laborers to the 
United States. 


Linen Showers 

HEN young Mr. Havemeyer, son of the 
sugar king, and Miss Whiting were 
married at Newport, the prying public learn- 
ed how much the bride’s gown cost, what the 
groom paid for the present he gave the bride, 
what the wedding breakfast amounted. to in 
dollars and cents—indeed, almost anything 
that anybody wanted to know was reduced to 
the simple language of a printed price-mark, 
as generally happens nowadays when persons 

of wealth and distinction marry. 

But is it not curious that among all that 
is displayed and described on these occasions 
we hear nothing of what the bride has’ bought 
with which to begin housekeeping? Why 
is it that when we are told everything down 
to the number and cost of the handkerchiefs 
she has, we are left absolutely in the dark 
as to whether she has a proper supply of house 
linen? Worse still, in the humbler, poorer 
circles of one’s immediate acquaintance, there 
seems to be the same contempt displayed for 
the importance of the bride’s contribution 
to the housekeeping outfit of the couple. 

Do brides nowadays incline to that suicide 
of the family which is boarding? Many of 
them, perhaps—but not all. Out West the 
matter of accumulating a bride’s store of 
household linen is made the occasion of an 
event, very fashionable in some quarters. 
This is a “ linen shower.” The bride’s friends 
are invited to tea, and every one brings a pres- 
ent of household linen. A “shower” is the 
grand total. This is a modern invention 
which may be an improvement on the old 
fashion of the bride herself weaving and sew- 
ing everything she has. At all events, it helps 
the family to get on without going to board- 
ing. “ Linen showers,” therefore, are a boon 


to poor young husbands, and a blessing to 
society. 
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T is a clever reader nowadays who can remem- 
| ber his historical romance in its especial envi- 

ronment a week after reading. We have been 
treated to so many of them of late, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and served up with such a 
medley of garnishes, in the way of epochs and 
periods, since Stanley Weyman and Anthony 
Hope revived this sort of feast a few years ago, 
that a natural confusion has arisen in the minds 
of the omnivorous reader. In Chloris of the 
Island, by H. B. Marriott Watson, which Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have recently published, the 
flavor is distinct and permanent. The story em- 
phasizes no special historical setting, touching 
only aloofly Napoleon’s scheme to subserve Lrish 
hatred of England in the last century to his own 
purpose. The tale thrills with the opening sen- 
tence, and this concert pitch is kept to the very 
last paragraph, in which the heroine swoons to 
safety in the arms of her lover. Mr. Watson 
has made the telling of his spirited story of 
paramount importance. Scenic descriptions, 
genealogies of old families, studies of the times— 
all are indicated when needed in a few brief sen- 
tences that interpose not the least resistance to 
the sustained onward sweep of the thrilling taie. 
To Have and To Hold itself does not contain 
more continuous and desperate crises. Don’t be- 
gin the story at night, for you will not sleep till 
you have read its finis, and there is not a page, 
not a paragraph even, that you will want to skip. 


In The Son of the Wolf (Houghton, Miffin, & 
Company) Mr. Jack London seeks a new set- 
ting for a group of stirring stories. The Alaskan 
Indian and life in the Far North, in the land of 
the long polar night, of perennial snows and 
ceaseless warfare against Nature in her most 
inexorable mood, is his study. The tales are not 
morbid, however, and are widely varied from an 
Odyssey of the North, a peetical but practical re- 
cital of the story of an Alaskan chief, to “ The 
Priestly Prerogative,” a short sketch of an epi- 
sode in the Yukon country concerning two Amer- 
icans who went from the States in the Klondike 
rush of 1897. The clear bold type of the book 
will be a delight to eyes weary with much read- 
ing. 


Some one has been writing lately on the dis- 
cipline of interruptions. This may apply to 
ordinary mortals, but should not, certainly, to 
authors wrestling with flights of fancy. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has, it is said, an arrangement 
with her maid concerning callers. If the muse 
is kind and genius is brightly burning, a nod of 
refusal when the name is brought in is sufficient 
to be translated by the waitress into a courteous 
declination to receive any visitors. On the other 
hand, if inspiration is stagnant and work is an 


effort, the excuse to relinquish it is welcome. 
Apropos of Mrs. Ward, one wonders if her forth- 
coming book Eleanor, promised by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers for the early autumn, has received 
its name in so haphazard a fashion as was the 
case with Robert Elsmere. The hero bad been 
Robert to her all the way through, but no sur- 
name could she find that pleased her. She 
thought of the matter constantly, and at last 
as a respite, they being in London at the time, 
her husband suggested that she dismiss the sub- 
ject till they were again at their country home, 
Haslemere, whose quiet might prove inspiring. 
“ Haslemere,’ repeated the author, absently, 
“Haslemere, Elsmere—the very thing,” and 
Robert Elsmere was named. 


“It is odd,” said a man the other day, “ but 
I have talked with a number of club women about 
Robert Grant’s book Unleavened Bread, and each 
one commented in the same way. Each knows a 
number of club women like its chief character, but 
not one of any to whom I spoke would admit 
that she herself possesses a single characteris- 
tie of Selma White.” 


In The Dishonor of Frank Scott, by M. Hamil- 
ton (Harper & Brothers), the author has struck 
an original note in the theme of love and ex- 
pediency, those most useful and interesting ele- 
ments of the novelist’s composition. The titular 
hero is the son of an English peer, and is affianced 
to the daughter of an English army officer to 
whose staff he is attached. Returning to his post 
in India after a leave of absence, he meets on the 
steamer a young English girl going out to marry 
a native potentate to whom she has promised 
herself through a combination of persuading cir- 
cumstances. Her compatriot’s horror at the un- 
natural alliance leads him finally, in a moment 
of chivalric impulse, to offer the only alternative 
he sees possible—himself—and the two are wed 
on reaching India. What happens afterwards 
will not be told to mar the reader’s appreciation 
of it, but the complications that arise are many 
and exciting enough to keep the reader awake 
half the night. 


Classmates at Princeton of Booth Tarkington 
describe him as a slender, dark man, strongly 
suggestive of another Booth in the réle of Ham- 
let. At college he was a frequent and welcome 
contributor to the Nassau Lit, and, following 
graduation, continued his writings. The vogue 
of Monsieur Beaucaire, although the story is a 
mere episode, is wide and pronounced. Mr. Tar- 
kington is much in New York, and is one of a lit- 
tle group of fellow-classmates who have already 
done things worth remembering though their 
Commencement day is not many Junes back. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBiEs’ HospiraAL, NEw YorK 


RECEIVE much useful information from your 
| answers to inquiries in the Bazar. And may 

I ask for some information? What is the 
earliest age at which a baby gets its first tooth, 
and at what age, as a rule, do the other teeth 
come? If you will give full information on this 
subject, you will confer a very great benefit on 
—A Young Mother. 

The two lower front teeth usually come be- 
tween the sixth and eighth month. The four 
upper front teeth come next, between the eighth 
and tenth month. There is, then, usually a rest 
of two or three months, when the four small 
double teeth or anterior molars are cut. Then 
come the so-called eye and stomach teeth; these 
are usually cut from the eighteenth to twentieth 
month. Between this age and two and one-half 
years four more double teeth appear, this making 
twenty in all; and are called the first or milk 


teeth. This is a table of dentition for the average 
child. In a few cases the teeth are cut much 
later. 

Each week have I watched your instructive 


articles until I find myself a dependent. Baby 
is seven months old, takes seven ounces of food 
at a time, and six bottles a day. A teaspoonful 
of patent food in two and two-thirds ounces of 
water, three and two-third ounces of milk, one 
ounce of cream, and a teaspoonful of lime-water, 
or sixteen ounces of water, twenty-two of milk, 
six of cream for the six bottles. His flesh is no 
longer firm. What causes this, as he used to be 
so solid? Also, as he never has a gown over his 
limbs at night, what would you suggest for win- 
ter, and do I have to change material from cam- 
bric to something warmer? Will look for answer 
to.—A. W. 8. 

The food mixture which you are feeding your 
baby seems to be a very good one, and one on 
which he should thrive. It would perhaps be 
well to weigh him once a week and see if he is 
gaining in weight; if so, should let well enough 
alone. If there is a loss or his weight remains 
stationary, should suggest making a slight change, 
such as substituting wheat gruel for the water, 
and during the warm weather discontinuing the 
cream. As regards his night-gown, as the weather 
grows cooler, would change the cambric gown for 
one made of outing flannel. Make the garment 
quite long, and run a draw-string through the 
hem, gathering it up so the feet and legs will not 
be exposed to the cold at night. 


At times I notice my little boy’s breath has 
quite a bad odor; he is three and one-half years 
old, has a good appetite, and seems to be per- 
fectly well. I brush his teeth every morning; per- 


haps that is not often enough. Do you think 
I should use some kind of a mouth-wash? If so, 
what kind would you recommend? A few days 
ago I noticed there was a small dark spot on one 
of his back teeth, which looks as though it was 
decay. What do you think can be the cause of 
this.—Careful. 

I think the most probable cause of the bad 
odor from your child’s mouth is due to the condi- 
tion of his stomach; think this is also the cause 
of his teeth decaying. At this age a healthy 
child should have sound teeth and sweet breath. 
Should suggest that more care be taken with his 
diet, only plain, healthful food be given, that he 
should not overload his stomach at meal-times, 
and that he fast between meals. The habit of 
eating crackers, cake, or bread between meals 
will often ruin the teeth, portions of the food re- 
maining in the mouth, forming a pasty mess 
which will lodge between the teeth, there fer- 
menting and causing decay. Candy and sweets 
also cause impurity of the breath, and should be 
given only sparingly. Think the best mouth-wash 
pure water, putting in a pinch of borax to a cup- 
ful. 


Will you kindly give me your advice on a mat- 
ter which has troubled me much lately? For 
over a year I have had in my employ, as nurse 
for my baby, a young woman who is competent 
and excellent in every respect. We live in the 
country and it is not easy to secure good help. 
This nurse has an impediment in her speech, 
through having a cleft palate. My baby, who 
is now eighteen months old, is beginning to talk 
and learning to connect his words into short sen- 
tences. Do you think this defect on the part of 
the nurse would be apt to affect the child’s 
speech as he grows older? While the nurse is 
most satisfactory in every other respect, and I 
should hate to part with her, still, if it is going 
to make any difference with the way my child 
talks or affects his speech in any way, I feel 
that I cannot keep the nurse.—Perplezed. 

If the nurse is satisfactory, 1 should wait 
awhile for further developments before sending 
her away. As the child hears others talk be- 
sides his nurse, I think he will find it much 
easier to follow or imitate the natural method 
rather than a defective one. A child is much 
more likely to acquire a limp, a peculiar gait, 
facial expression, or odd motion. I should advise 
keeping your nurse for the present at least. If 
later the child shows signs of imitating her, a 
change can be made, without harm having been 
done to the child, as he is young enough to for- 
get in a very short time any peculiarity he may 
have acquired. 
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THE CHINESE SITUATION 

ERMANY’S determination to hold her 
(3 troops at Pekin, despite the Russian initia- 

tive for the withdrawal of troops, fur- 
nishes the most interesting development in the 
Chinese situation, which is fast becoming a war 
of diplomacy rather than of armies. The Kaiser’s 
attitude was made known about the same time 
that France announced her purpose of concur- 
ring in the Russian proposal. The course of 
France created no surprise, as she is too tenacious 
of her alliance with Russia to risk it by any dis- 
sent from the Czar’s views on this occasion. 
But the course of Germany has attracted wide- 
spread attention, not only as it refers to China, 
but also in presenting a sharp issue between Ger- 
many’s young war lord and Russia’s young 
apostle of peace. At the same time it raises a 
serious question as to whether it will be pos- 
sible to maintain the concert of the powers in 
dealing with the Chinese problem. 

The American government is feeling its way 
cautiously while this controversy goes on among 
the powers. There has been no modification of 
the American determination to follow Russia’s 
course in withdrawing troops, and orders have 
been sent to General Chaffee to prepare his forces 
for the withdrawal to Taku, where a sufficient 
number of United States transports will be in 
waiting to remove the troops to the Philippines. 
But these orders are still subject to change if it 
should become apparent that Russia, yielding to 
the influence of Germany, is ready to accept 
some compromise, such as the maintenance of 
small detachments at Pekin, instead of the army 
of 30,000 now there. Thus far, however, the 
diplomatic efforts to secure a middle ground on 
which all the powers could agree have failed of 
realization, and the present alignment shows 
Russia, France, and the United States ready to 
leave Pekin, and Germany, Great Britain, Aus- 
tria, and Italy determined to stay there, with 
Japan’s course an open question. 

The conditions at Pekin have undergone 
little change of late, although advices are much 
delayed owing to interrupted telegraph service 
from the capital. Minister Conger and General 
Chaffee both send brief cable reports of the 
parade of the allied troops through the Im- 
perial Palace, which was designed as an object- 
lesson to the Chinese on their complete subjec- 
tion. The reports state that the palace was de- 
serted, except by eunuchs and servants. What 
seems to have most impressed those who took 
part in the demonstration is that this abode of 
royalty, long guarded from the outer world and 
supposed to be a dream of Oriental magnificence, 
was found to be dilapidated, dirty, and alto- 
gether disreputable. General Chaffee also reports 
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that hostilities have practically ceased in and 
about Pekin, and that 5000 men are more than 
sufficient for any possible emergency. He says 
there is no evidence that any of the Imperial] 
officials are returning to the capital with a view 
of re-establishing the government. Our consuls in 
China are sending detailed reports of the mis- 
sionaries killed during the trouble. The list is 
quite formidable and includes many women. De- 
tailed reports are also beginning to come of the 
awful scenes enacted when the allied armies 
entered Pekin. Li Hung-Chang remains at 
Shanghai, in communication with the Imperial 
court, seeking to secure the appointment of Chi- 
nese peace commissioners acceptable to the pow- 
ers. The complications at Amoy, caused by the 
landing of Japanese marines there and the asser- 
tion of Japanese authority over that locality, 
have been overcome by the withdrawal of the 
Japanese and all other marines. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

CCORDING to recent reports, the co-opera- 

tive movement in Great Britain continues to 
show healthy and vigorous growth. This move- 
ment is applied to the distribution of commodi- 
ties, to eliminate the middle-man’s profit, thus 
cheapening the cost, and aims also to bring 
about a practical union of labor and capital in 
the form of business partnerships. At the end of 
1899 there were 1632 co-operative societies in 
Great Britain exclusive of Ireland, with a mem- 
bership of 1,720,000, a share and loan capital of 
£27,000,000, and a reserve of £2,000,000. The net 
profits for the year were £69,000,000. Out of this, 
the societies voted during the year £60,000 to edu- 
cation, and £25,000 to charity. The other branch 
of the work, co-partnerships, at the end of 1899 
had grown to number 102 enterprises which have 
been founded by working-men, with sales for the 
year yielding net profits of £135,000. The com- 
monly urged weakness of the co-operative move- 
ment—reluctance of the working-man to pay the 
relative high salaries necessary to command first- 
rate administrative ability—is still apparent, 
but even in this respect progress, if slow, is never- 
theless encouraging. 

The story is told that in South America, so 
rapid is the rise and fall of popular heroes, 
statues erected to a nation’s illustrious men are 
made with adjustable heads. Thus is art econo- 
mized, for following the ever-recurring revolu- 
tions, instead of razing old monuments and erect- 
ing new, the head of the latest hero is merely 
substituted for the head of him who has fallen, 
in which manner public art is able to keep up 
with the swift procession of political upheavals 
and new rulers. A coup d’état renders neces- 
sary the correction of art in Colombia. According 
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to word received from United States Minister 
Hart, the Vice-President of Colombia has seized 
the reins of government, imprisoning the Presi- 
dent and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Great 
confusion exists in governmental affairs, several 
branches of the government and the diplomatic 
corps refusing to recognize the usurper. 

The Sultan of Turkey was to have had a plea- 
sant time at his jubilee the other day, when he 
was completely upset to learn that a plot against 
his life had been discovered. He immediately 
caused the arrest of 123 of his followers suspect- 
ed of the plot. Among the rest is one woman. 

The Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, who enjoys 
in America the distinction of being the son-in-law 
of Mr. Leiter of Chicago, has undertaken the re- 
form of the princes of India. These gentlemen 
have a way of going abroad to London and Paris 
and there squandering large fortunes, which Lord 
Curzon urges upon them should be directed to 
the relief of their suffering subjects in India. 
In order to regulate the foreign travels of these 
princes in the future, Lord Curzon directs that 
hereafter, all applications by native rulers for 
leave of absence must be referred to himself, and 
he will give permission or not, as he sees fit. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi, an Italian, who left 
Christiania June 12, 1899, in quest of the north 
pole, has returned to Sweden after beating Nan- 
sen’s record and gaining a place nearer the pole 
than was ever reached before. 

The wearisome warfare in South Africa con- 
tinues to offer no hope of early cessation. Small 
Boer and British victories alternate without ap- 
preciably altering the situation which depends 
on the capture of DeWet for solution, and this 
elusive hero has too well demonstrated his ability 
for getting out of trouble to be considered a 
slight obstacle to final British success. There 
seems to be every probability that Lord Roberts 
will very soon be recalled from South Africa 
for the double purpose of assuming the office of 
Commander-in-Chief at the expiration of Lord 
Wolseley’s term on November 1, and to inspire 
khaki sentiment on behalf of the government in 
the general election which, it is believed, will 
take place before November. Lord Roberts on 
his return will probably be accompanied by 
Generals Kitchener and Buller and most other 
senior generals, who are now more needed at 
home for the work of army reform than for 
guerilla warfare in South Africa. 

During the recent criticisms on the delinquen- 
cies of the British army, the hope has been fre- 
quently expressed that the navy would come bet- 
ter out of a similar ordeal. Keen disappoint- 
ment and chagrin therefore are caused by the 
Admiralty return of naval gunnery for 1899. 
According to this official statement, England, it 
seems, has the finest guns and gunners who cannot 
hit the bull’s-eye at practically point-blank range. 

At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Sir William 
Preece, ex-president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, announced that he had successfully 
transmitted intelligible speech eight miles across 
sea without the aid of wires, and that the estab- 
lishment of such a system of commercial com- 
munication was practicable between ships or be- 
tween ships and the land. 
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NEWS ABOUT WOMEN 

NEW YORK woman issues a call for a third 

party through the columns of the Hvening 
Post, alleging that no “ intelligent, honest, con- 
scientious voter” can range himself with either 
of the existing parties which are ruled by “ bosses, 
men of low aims, selfish, uneducated.” She advo- 
cates a mass-meeting of women in the city of 
New York to bring about the formation of a 
third party for righteous government. This 
would-be reformer is in her eightieth year, a 
great-granddaughter of John Adams. She thinks 
the Daughters of the American Revolution should 
be fired by patriotism to espouse the cause of a 
third party. 

Trinity College, the first Roman Catholic Insti- 
tution in the world for the higher education of 
women, will be opened in Washington the first of 
October. The college is situated near the Catholic 
University of America, with which it is allied. 
It is to be under the direction of the school 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, and is expected 
to rank with Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Bryn- 
Mawr. Catholic women throughout the country 
are working for the success of the college, which 
is financially well assured. Cardinal Gibbons is 
president ex-officio of the advisory board, and 
Mrs. Carter, wife of Senator Carter of Montana, 
is president of the board of ladies promoting the 
interests of the institution. 

American enterprise has entered splendidly 
into the return of Baroness von Ketteler to her 
home. A wedding—that of her brother, Henry 
Ledyard, Jr., and Miss Hendrie of Detroit—and a 
flying trip of the newly married pair on a special 
train to the Pacific coast, were accomplished with 
unprecedented despatch in order that Mr. Led- 
yard might vatch the first steamer to Yokohoma, 
where Baroness von Ketteler cabled her rela- 
tives in this country to meet her, following the 
relief of the legations in Pekin. 

The State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs in session at Birmingham, September 7, 
adopted resolutions denouncing lynch-law, dis- 
couraging the patronage of cars and places of 
amusement that discriminate against colored 
people, urging the promotion of kindergartens 
and manual-training schools for colored chil- 
dren, and pledging the members to organize 
mothers’ clubs for the purpose of teaching color- 
ed women how properly to care for their children 
and maintain sanitary houses. 

A committee of woman suffragists met at the 
home of Susan B. Anthony, the first week of 
July, and among other business transacted, took 
official action protesting against the introduction 
in Manila by United States army authorities of 
the European system of state regulation of vice. 
In support of their protest the suffragists cited 
the fact that such are the ill consequences of the 
system, the municipal council in Paris, where it 
is in operation, has repeatedly recommended its 
abolition, and England, after trying it in garri- 
son towns for seventeen years, finally repealed it. 

A site for the proposed woman’s hotel in New 
York has been selected just off Madison Avenue 
between Madison Square and Thirty - fourth 
Street. The purchase will be accomplished upon 
the return of the owners from Europe within two 
weeks. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


PLAN FOR CLUB WORK 
N response to several requests for assistance in 
| preparing a club study of Russia, the follow- 
ing plans are given. The first is on Russian 
history, art, and literature, arranged by the W. 
T. K. Club of Greeley, Colorado. A single com- 
prehensive paper is presented at each fortnightly 
meeting, followed by a discussion under the 
charge of a leader, on the same or an associated 
topic. 
t. Russia, its Topography and Resources. Dis- 
cussion. 


2. Rurik. Discussion—The Conquered Slavs. 

3. Gogol. Discussion—Rise of Russian Litera- 
ture. 

4. Ivan the Terrible. Discussion—Overthrow 
of the Tartars. 

5. Peter the Great. Discussion—Progress of 


Russia under Peter and Catherine I. 

6. Art and Architecture. Discussion. 

7. Catherine Il. Discussion—Her Statesmen 
and Advisers. 

8. Pushkin. Discussion—Russian Poetry. 

9. Social Life in Russia. Discussion. 

10. Czar and Sultan. Discussion. 

11. Dostoieveski. Discussion—The Industrial 
Classes. 

12. Asiatic Problems—Industrial and Diplo- 
matic. Discussion. 

13. The Russian Novel. 
and Turgenieff. 

14. Nihilism. Discussion. 

15. Russian Music and Musicians. 

16. Russia of To-day. Discussion. 

17. Folk-lore. 

A briefer study of Russia has been followed in 
alternation with a programme in civics, by Hypa- 
tia of Shreveport, Louisiana. 

1. Physical Geography of Russia and its Ef- 
fects on the Civilization. The Peace Congress. 

2. History of Russia from the Earliest Times 
to Peter the Great. 

3. Russia from Peter the Great to the Eman- 
cipation of the Serfs. 

4. The Serfs in Russia and their Emancipa- 
tion. 

5. Nihilism—Siberia and its Exiles. 

6. The Russian Church, its Establishment and 
Present Status. 

7. The Romanoff Family and Russia of To-day. 

8. Russian Literature. 

. Russian Art, Architecture, Painting, Music. 


Discussion—Tolstoi 


Discussion. 


4 Soe Illinois Congress of Mothers is an accom- 
plished fact. Following the meeting of the 
National Congress at Des Moines in May, the 
Illinois women have directed their efforts to the 
organization of a State society. To this end 


a conference was called at Evanston, and at the 
close of the three days’ session of women inter- 
ested in child-study the congress was organized. 
One hundred delegates were present from the 
State, and among the visitors and speakers were 
some of the most prominent club women in the 
country. Mrs. Sherman, former president of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club; Mrs. Theodore W. Bir- 
ney, president of the National Congress of Mo- 
thers; Mrs. Frederick Schoff, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers; Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller, Dean of Women at North- 
western University; Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Froebel Association ; 
and Mrs. T. P. Stanwood, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, were some on the list. The con- 
gress adopted practically the same constitution 
that governs the national body, the objects of 
the society, as outlined, being to raise the stand- 
ard of home life, to develop a wiser and better- 
trained parenthood, to bring in close relation the 
home and the school, to surround the childhood 
of the whole world with that loving, wise care 
in the impressionable years of life that will de- 
velop good citizens. These objects are to be car- 
ried out through the formation of mothers’ clubs 
in every school, the establishment of kindergar- 
tens and laws which will adequately care for 
neglected and dependent children, and to furnish 
literature that will be helpful to mothers. The 
chief officers elected are—president, Mrs. R. B. 
McMullen, Evanston; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Adlai Stevenson, Bloomington; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne, Chicago; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Willey, Aurora; record- 
ing-secretary, Mrs. Somers, Decatur; treasurer, 
Mrs. L. K. Gillson, Evanston. The congress will 
hold its first annual meeting at Bloomington 
next year. 


N interesting feature of the session was the 

address by Mrs. Murray, of Washington, D. 
C., one of the most educated and interesting col- 
ored women of the country, who gave an account 
of the work that is being done by the women of 
her race. She spoke of the importance of the 
question relating to the black mother in any con- 
gress of mothers, for she is giving birth to more 
children than any other mother. “ In every black 
child,” said Mrs. Murray, “lie possibilities equal 
to those of any other child. The men and women 
of the race are feeling that, and in every colored 
cirele all over this land the elevation of the race 
is the absorbing topic of conversation. What we 
need as a race, more than elevation in temporal 
things, is character.” Mrs. Murray told of the 
work colored women are doing in Washington, in 
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which city are numerous organizations for ele- 
vating that race. The National Association of 
Colored Women was formed there four years ago. 
A large organization, too, exists in one of the 
colored churches, which is doing a valuable work 
among the poorer colored women of the city in 
teaching them lessons in domestic science. The 
kindergarten work among the colored children of 
Washington is especially successful. For it this 
year Congress appropriated twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Although the first kindergarten for col- 
ored children was established in 1896, a training- 
school for kindergarten teachers is now in opera- 
tion. It is the hope and expectation of its pro- 
moters that many of the brightest colored girls 
of the South, who shall be recommended by their 
college professors, will attend that school and 
go back to do their life work as kindergarten 
teachers among the children of their race. 


ATRIOTIC women, as represented by the 

Daughters of the American Revolution, are 
making a concerted movement to establish a club- 
house in Manila for American soldiers. The 
Philadelphia Chapter D. A. R. is credited with the 
inception of the movement, and has already raised 
$1800 merely as a beginning. The other chapters 
of the State have been asked to contribute, as 
about $15,000 will be needed. The house, as 
planned, is to contain a library, reading-rooms, 
gynmasium, assembly hall, baths, and a café, in 
which only non-intoxicants are to be sold. While 
no especial prominence is given to the point, it is 
felt by the women interested in the movement 
that a rallying-place for the soldiers where they 
may be free from temptation would have a miti- 
gating effect upon the canteen evil. 


HE matter of luncheons for publie-schvol chil- 

dren, which periodically comes to the fore 
in New York city, is to be once more considered 
by some of the public-minded women of the me- 
tropolis next autumn. It is proposed to provide 
a simple but nourishing luncheon, prepared with 
a careful regard to the science of food values for 
growing and studying children, at a maximum 
price of ten cents. It is expected that the benefit 
will be twofold; first, directly upon the children 
in a betterment of their physical condition, and 
indirectly as an object-lesson to the parents at 
home, to whom the leaven will undoubtedly be 
carried by the children themselves. The ladies 
interested in the work have already had confer- 
ences with prominent school officers and educa- 
tional authorities of the city, and are hopeful of 
an efficient co-operation on their part in this 
work. Boston has tried the experiment and dem- 
onstrated its feasibility and value. If the lunch- 
eons can be provided, and through them the young 
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scholars kept away from the push-cart candy- 
vender with his cheap sweets and the corner 
bakery with its indigestible pastries, if is be- 
lieved that an appreciable raising of the physical 
standard of the children will be Saved. This 
is practical and valuable civic work. 


T= club-rooms opened a little over a month 
ago by the New York Council of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Women have be- 
come the immediate success predicted. The suite 
of rooms on the fourteenth floor of the building 
at 108 Fulton Street includes parlor and recep- 
tion-rooms, retiring and dressing rooms, with a 
dining-room and kitchen. All are attractively 
furnished, and offer a restful welcome to the 
downtown business woman, who until now has 
had the cold comfort of a cheap and crowded 
restaurant as her only refuge during a noon re- 
cess. The membership list grows daily, and the 
first month closed with considerably over 200 
members enrolled. The first four weeks the privi- 
leges of the restaurant and other rooms were ex- 
tended to any woman, but at the expiration of 
that time the club enforced close communion 
rules, and only members are now admitted. Great 
care is taken in the increase of the membership 
list, a single proved objection barring a candi- 
date. The initiation fee is $2, annual dues $6, 
the choice to pay quarterly, semi-annually, or 
annually, according to convenience, being given. 
The club fills a keenly felt want among its con- 
stituency, and is sure to continue to flourish, and 
is likely to be duplicated. 


ISS Gail Laughlin, who has been ap- 
pointed by the Industrial Commission to 
investigate the domestic-service problem for the 
United States government, is a member of the 
New York bar, and a woman of eminence in her 
profession. She will bring, therefore, a trained 
professional mind to the work she has under- 
taken, as well as special interest and knowledge 
of the subject, secured from her membership of 
the Committee on Industrial Problems Affecting 
Women and Children, of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. Miss Laughlin will take 
sufficient time for a careful gathering of data, 
and will get all the information possible from 
authorities in this country who have included this 
topic in their studies in sociology. Meanwhile 
the cry goes up everywhere for household assist- 
ance. In villages and small towns there are prac- 
tically no young women willing to enter domestic 
service, and in many instances growing lads not 
yet ready for heavy farm-work are kitchen-help- 
ers. * Miss Laughlin is by no means the first in- 
vestigator of this serious problem, but so far no 
relief ir the situation has followed research. . 
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ELMWwoop.—Use the colors which will give to 
the outside of the house a wood-green, very dark, 
so that the house is made to seem part of its en- 
vironment. Paint the trimmings around the 
windows white, and have white outside doors. 
The white wood-work inside with the mahogany 
doors will give you very beautiful effects. Ordi- 
narily people can only afford white balustrades 
with white railings. Your stairs themselves, if 
not of mahogany, should be white; in that case 
a carpet runs up the stairs, the white paint show- 
ing on either side. Mahogany stairs do not need 
to be carpeted, but are costly. White mantels 
seem better adapted to your purpose than mahog- 
any, and when they are well designed are beauti- 
ful. I should also prefer white for the bed- 
rooms. It is so pretty in country houses. Be- 
sides, there is always the question of the painter 
himself to consider. If he knows how to secure 
good shades for you, he must be an artist, and 
ought to migrate to a larger town and make his 
talents known! But the ordinary painter is in- 
capable of tones and shades, and unless you have 
a sample to give him of exactly that which you 
want, your safest plan would be to have only the 
white. 


L. B. 8.—Your letter did not arrive in time to 
have a reply reach you on the day you mention- 
ed, but the suggestions which are to follow will 
not put you to any great trouble. Your back 
parlor with its gold and white mantel, and its 
gas-logs must receive all your pretty mahogany. 
It would never do to put oak and wicker furni- 
ture there. But you must not content yourself 
with the idea that such a room, or any room in 
any house, can be made just to “look at.” Gas- 
logs, much as I dislike them, can still be made 
endurable, and you must, at all hazards, re- 
deem that room by the home spirit which you 
should infuse into. it. Therefore put the mahog- 
any sofa to the right of that fireplace. At its 
head, and flat against the wall, you should put 
the mahogany table with the leaf. On this table 
a lamp for reading at night, some books, and al- 
ways a vase of flowers. In the corner, diagonally 
oposite, place your piano, its keys to the wall, 
by the window. Its back will then just about 
reach the door into the other parlor. Tack a 
piece of silk, brocade, or damask over the back. 
Put one of your mahogany chairs to the left of 
the fireplace. The pier table could go directly 
opposite the piano, a mahogany chair by it. 

In the front parlor put your oak and wicker, 
the two bookeases against the partition sepa- 
rating the two rooms. Put one table by the win- 
dow opposite the door. Use it for writing and 
reading, and draw your Morris chair up there 
and your most comfortable rocker. In the corner, 





to the left as you enter from the hall, place 


your couch, with its head to the porch. But 
never again buy a couch with a roll head. Never 
use sash-curtains if you can help it. Put up 


dotted muslin, and let them fill the window 
against the pane, but not half-curtains. They 
are necessities sometimes, but ugly always. Car- 
pet both rooms with plain red if possible, using 
your old rugs upstairs. 


L. A. B.—Burlaps is put on the walls, like pa- 
per, except that a little more care and skill have 
to be observed. If you do not want white wood- 
work in your library, use a paint that matches 
the walls, getting only a little darker shade. 
Green wood-work comes out well in this way 
with green burlaps, but red with red walls is too 
much, and you would not get satisfactory results. 
If you prefer red walls (I should prefer green 
burlaps with green paint), then use a dark red, 
with a mahogany stain for your wood. Green 
walls go with oak. An oak stain is good in a li- 
brary, with yellow walls, and if your room is in- 
clined to be dark, I should have the oak and yel- 
low walls, burlaps or paint. It would go well 
with your oak cabinet. Paint your mantel if you 
have green walls. 

At any large photographic establishment, pho- 
tographs of the great masterpieces can be had. 
New York is full of such places. If you have no 
other way of getting at them, write to the Pub- 
lie Education Association of New York. They 
will give you a list of those placed now in the 
sar schools. For your library, portraits by 

embrandt or Vandyke, and of the great schol- 
ars, like Erasmus, for instance, would be most in- 
teresting. 


Mrs. J. P. B.—If you would use white paint 
on your wood, and a yellow paper on your dining- 
room walls, you would find your room suddenly 
and delightfully lightened, and its size seemingly 
increased. There is a yellow paper with narrow 
up-and-down stripes that you would like, and 
another yellow paper with a broken figure that 
would prove altogether satisfactory. The plate- 
rail is still used. The picture-moulding is very 
often put just where the ceiling and the walls 
join. This necessitates your running your wall- 
cover up to the ceiling. I prefer bringing the 
ceiling down, and placing the picture-moulding 
at about eight or eight and a half feet from the 
floor. It is very pretty to have a shelf in a din- 
ing-room, put all round the room just over the 
picture-moulding. On this shelf blue Canton 
plates or odd pieces of china are placed with 
charming results. These shelves are even better 
than what are called the plate-rails. The plates 
act as decorations for the frieze space. 
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OPENING OF THE OREAD INSTITUTE 
Harper & Broruers, 
FRANKLIN SQuaRE, New York Crry. WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, September 1, 1900. 

GENTLEMEN :—Doubtless you will be interested to know something of the results of your effort 
to call the attention of your readers to the free scholarships offered by Oread Institute for this 
school year. The time was so limited that all of the States could not be reached so as to find an 
eligible pupil, while in some, States, for instance Ohio and New York, equally divided, there 
were fifty applicants. So great was the enthusiasm of each applicant that it was with regret 
that only one from each State was provided for. From the many applications received for 
these scholarships, it is evident that there is a growing sentiment throughout the country in fa- 
vor of a better education in domestic science. Nothing could be of greater importance than the 
fostering of this healthy growth, and may we not expect the good work on the part of Harper’s 
BAZAR will continue? We send you the names, and the States from which they come, of the young 
women thus far enrolled as eligible for the free scholarships. There are several States yet to be 
heard from. 

It is with great pleasure that we extend to Harper & Brothers the hearty thanks and good 
wishes of the faculty of Oread Institute of Domestic Science for special work and co-operation 
through the Bazar to secure the attendance here of so many estimable young women. 

Yours very truly, Henry D. Perky, President. 
APPOINTEES FOR FREE SCHOLARSHIP 

Michigan, Miss May Gurney; Illinois, Miss Harriette A. Johnson; Texas, Miss Maud Cas- 
sell; Georgia, Miss Agnes Harris; Nebraska, Miss Herberta Janes; Idaho, Miss Carrie C. Two- 
good; Arkansas, Miss Eloise Angell; New Hampshire, Miss May Foster York; New York, Miss 
Willa Vedder; Kansas, Miss Mabel C. Hillis; Minnesota, Miss Wirifred Blaisdell; South Carolina, 
Miss Nina Gilliland; lowa, Miss Minnie A. Edwards, Connecticut; Miss Nina L. Blair; California, 
Miss Carolyn M. Lunt; Alabama, Miss Sallie M. Clark; Kentucky, Miss Margaret Carter; Ohio, 
Miss Annetta Finlay; Missouri, Miss Gertrude Maltby; West Virginia, Miss Ella Grose; Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Elizabeth R. Adams; Pennsylvania, Miss Mary P. Holman; Maine, Miss Miriam D. 
Dole; South Dakota, Miss Daisy Beattie; Wisconsin, Miss Florence Pettingill; Wyoming, Miss 
Emily L. Hazard; Vermont, Miss Jennie Whitney; Cuba, Miss Clara Fendrich; Sandwich Isl- 
ands, Miss Kirtley Darnall. 


Those who have been interested in our offer of free scholarships in Oread Institute will, no 
doubt, be glad to read the list given above of the successful applicants. Wednesday, September 5, 
was the opening day of the Institute, the occasion being marked by simple but interesting cere- 
monies. President Perky welcomed the students and gave them an address upon the purposes 
and scope of the school, outlining to some extent the work that is planned for the coming year. 
Harper's Bazar, which felicitates itself upon its successful co-operation with the institution in 
affording an opportunity to bright and capable young women for the pursuit of that most impor- 
tant study—domestic science—presented its greetings through its representative, Mrs. M. H. 
Welch, who spoke to the students upon the educational value of cooking. At the close of the exer- 
cises a social hour followed, the pupils and visitors being received by the faculty and special 
guests. The fine, large building was open for inspection, and every one who saw was impressed 
by the splendid equipment of the place for its work. An artistic taste as well as a scientific mind 
and generous purse have been drawn upon, and the result is a marvel of technical convenience 
combined with comfort and a dainty luxury that is most attractive. The design of the building, 
a turreted parallelogram, connecting two spacious circular towers, affords opportunity for grace- 
ful rooms and pretty effects, and this opportunity has been improved to the utmost. From the 
gray, ivy-grown walls of the exterior to the delightful roof plaza, from which a view is had over 
the country for miles, the place is ideal, and one quits it in envy of those left behind. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Cc. N. H.—In your library, which has green 
walls, white paint and a green rug, your thin 
curtains should be white. The prettiest among 
the inexpensive materials is dotted muslin. Cur- 
tains of these are always improved by ruffles ei- 
ther of the same or of a white French muslin. The 
curtains should be looped back with white cords 
and tassels. They come for the purpose, and 
cost only about sixteen cents a pair. Put the 
curtains on a small brass rod, leaving the hem 
wide enough to form a heading at the top. If 
you prefer, you might make the curtains long 
enough to be turned over at the top to form a 
valance. 

If the window-shades are yellow in your dining- 
room, white dotted muslin might also be used 
there, made to match those in the library. It 
is always best to have the window-curtains all 
alike in a house—those, of course, I mean, which 
show from the street. Sometimes this is not possi- 
ble, and if you find you have too much glare from 
the white, then write for yellow or cream-white 
samples. Ruffle these or finish with a wide hem. 
China silk, white or green, and certain shades 
of yellow are charming. China silk neetls no 
ruffling, and should always hang straight down. 
It washes, of course, but is more expensive than 
the dotted muslin. Sometimes a cheap muslin 
with a flower makes a lovely curtain, but would 
lack the dignity required by a library or dining- 
room like yours. Buy either a blue and white 
rug for your dining-room, or one of crimson. 


INQuIRER.—I am not quite sure what you 
mean by a “dresser” as well as a toilet-table 
in a room, but I fancy you mean a‘ bureau. No! 
There should only be one toilet-table. The bu- 
reau with a glass—that which you call a dress- 
er—was invented to economize room for those 
who could not have the toilet-table and a high 
chest of drawers. One is supposed, of course, to 
dress in front of a mirror, onite have the neces- 
sary articles conveniently placed within reach. 
A toilet-table has only one line of drawers, there- 
fore the lady can sit, which she should always 
do, while her hair or her neck is being dressed 
by her maid or herself, and her knees can go un- 
der the table without discomfort. This is not 
possible with a bureau. You see, there is a rea- 
son for everything. A bureau, therefore, in any 
room furnished with a toilet-table should not 
have toilet articles on it. You might keep a pin- 
cushion there with hat-pins, etc., two candle- 
sticks, your cut-glass perfume-bottles, a vase of 
flowers, and a framed photograph of some one 
you love. 

A sideboard should have the silver tea-service 
on it, the cut-glass decanters, the pepper-pots, 
and the silver bowls, but never any small silver, 
like spoons and forks. If by a buffet you mean 
a second piece which comes with certain sets, you 
must keep on that other pieces of large silver, 
and you can put your finger-bowls there when ar- 
ranged for dinner. But small silver is always 
kept in drawers, and glass in a closet. 


J. L. D.—If you will look in the Bazar under 
dates February 17 and June 16, you will find 
several articles about the dressing of windows. 
If you want any information not supplied there, 
write me again. 


BAZAR 


Corticelli Spool Silk 
for hand or machine 


Strong 
to Break use has no equal. It 


runs smoothly, does 
not fray out in the needle, is 
evenly twisted, scientifically dyed, 
carefully spooled, and is always 
full length and strength. 

If your dealer does not keep 
Corticelli Spool Silk, insist on 
his ordering it for you. If he 
declines to do so, write to us. 

Fall and Winter Costume 
booklet sent free on postal re- 
quest. Send for it. 


Nonotuck Silk Company 
Also Makers of Corticelli Filo Silk for Embroidery 
19 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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' New Fall Suits | 


and Cloaks. 


UR new Fall Catalogue 
of Suits and Cloaks 
is now ready. - It con- 

tains some new features never 
before shown ina catalogue 
of this kind. We picture 
in it all of the newest styles, 
and will mail it free, together 
with samples of materials 
to select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress well at 
moderate’cost. Bear in mind 
that we keep no sendy mane 
garments — everything 

} made especially to the cus- 
tomer s orders and desires as 
regards quality, cut, finish, 
and price. Our prices this 
season are lower than ever 
before. We pay all express 
charges. 


r Our new Fall Catalogue il- 
é lustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor - made 
, ostumes, selectedfrom 
} the newest Paris mod- 
+ els, $8 up. 

: Tailor-made Gowns, both 
jacket and skirt lined 
| throughout with fine 
1 quality taffeta silk, $16 
;: 

. up. 
: 

; 

; 

: 

. 

; 
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Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
$7 up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 

' Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 

Skirts, and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts made 

} of double face materials. 


ee ee ee 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, to 
ether with a full line of samples to select from, to any 
fady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be 
, sure to sa whether you wish samples for suits or for 
& cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly 

what you desire. Write to ong for Catalogue and 
Samples ; you will get them free by return mail. 


5 THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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T:AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H.R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully invites his American 





~~ 





Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEZAUEZ, 
COSTUMES. 
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| two inches square. 


the fruit allow three-quarters of a pound 
| sugar, one gill of brandy, and one gill (scant) 


| say that for eight pounds o 


| to the boil, and cook quarter of an hour. 
| the brandy with it and fill up the jars while the 





RECIPES FOR PRESERVING 


PRESERVED CITRON-MELON 


EL citron-melon and cut it into pieces about 
Put into water containing 
an ounce of alum to a gallon of water, and boil 
until tender. Drain off the water and throw it 
away. For each pound of melon allow a pound 
of sugar and a cupful of pure water, and of this 
make a syrup. Boil until clear, skimming fre- 
quently. To each pound of fruit put a sliced 
lemon and a little green ginger root, also sliced, 


adding this to the syrup after you have put in 


the fruit. This should cook fifteen minutes in all, 
ten minutes after the addition of the ginger and 
lemon. 

BRANDIED PEACHES 


Peel and weigh peaches. To each pound 


water. Perhaps it will simplify the matter to 
peaches there will 
be needed six pounds of sugar, a quart of brandy, 
and a secant quart of water. Make a syrup of 
the water and sugar, and when it reaches the boil 
lay in the peaches. Bring the syrup to the boil 
again, and let the fruit simmer fifteen minutes. 
Take out the peaches with a split spoon and put 
them into the jars while you let the syrup return 


Put 


syrup is still scalding hot. Close the jars and 
keep them in a cellar or a dark closet. 

They will not be ready for the table under 
some weeks, and will improve with age. If well 
made they are- better the second year than the 
first. Apricots may be put up exactly like 
brandied peaches, and are a delicious and rather 
unusual conserve. 


BRANDIED PEARS 
Choose firm Bartlett pears, having all as nearly 
as possible of the same size; peel them, taking 
great care not to cut them irregularly, and do 
not remove the stenis. Provide sugar, brandy, 
and water in the same proportion as for brandied 
peaches, and proceed by the same recipe. 


BRANDIED PLUMS 
The same directions may be followed for these 


| that are given for brandied peaches, with the ex- 


ception that the fruit does not have to be 
peeled, but is merely pricked, as directed in the 


| recipe for preserved plums. 


BRANDIED BLACKBERRIES 

Put fresh ripe blackberries into pint jars, allow- 
ing two table-spoonfuls of sugar to each pint of 
the fruit, and sprinkling the berries with it as 
they are put in. When the jar contains as much 
fruit as it will hold, fill it up with brandy, pour- 
ing it in slowly until the jar is brimful. Seal 
and keep several weeks before using. This is an 
excellent conserve for any one suffering from 


| intestinal disorders. 


BRANDIED PINEAPPLE 
Peel and core the fruit and cut into dice. Pro- 
ceed then by the recipe given for brandied black- 
berries. 
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Phipps & Atchison, H-M 
Styles 


ON EXHIBITION AT LEADING 
SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





REGISTEREO **SmaART SeET’’ 


SmArRT NoOvELTIES IN 


TAILORED anno OUTING HATS 
Scotts, Limited, Sole Agents in London 
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A BOOK WHICH WILL APPEAL TO THE TRAVELLER AND THE NOVEL READER ALIKE 


Their 


Silver Wedding Journey 
By W. D. HOWELLS 





SPECIAL EDITION POPULAR EDITION 
Two Vols., Crown 8vo. Hlustrated by Smedley Uniform with Other Works 
and from Photographs. $5 00 $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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TALCUM 





Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
K W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 825 Pages, Over 2500 Recipes, 











Bound tn Cloth.) ‘ “4 mutetnlatee ator pane: 

TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS A] fort Gemovea ail odor of per 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., (H.B.) Sold maibai on veceipt of2se. Get Monnens 
P. O. Box 289. ‘“< 31-33 Vesey St., New York. ginal. ) Sample free. Grnnany Mennrn Co.. Newark, NJ.) 
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are the 
only 


Perspiration 
Proof, 


Washable 


shields onsale, and when 
properly adjusted (shze/d's 
Sewn al edges, not 
through curve) are guar- 
anteed to properly protect 
every Waist, or damages 
fully compensated. 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


It has been our intention for some time past 
to remark upon the excellence of Harper’s 
Bazak in its new form and under its new 
management. It is thoroughly consistent in its 
desire to appeal to women’s interests, and so 
mingles the practical with the amusing, the in- 
teresting, and the artistic, as to be in our opinion 
the best periodical of its kind now published.— 
The Commercial Advertiser, New York City. 





The Harper’s Bazar in its new dress is fast 
gaining in the esteem of the old subscribers. The 
reading matter is excellent, the hints on domestic 


| affairs most valuable, the “ Jocund Vein” highly 


entertaining, but above all the fashion depart- 
ment ranks before any publication in this coun- 
try. The September numbers are especially rich 
in these notes, and elegant illustrations will ma- 
terially help the seamstress in her autumn sewing. 
One can do without many things in household 
life, but the Bazar is not one of them.—Tele- 


ELASTIC, SOFT AND PLIABLE | gram, Elmira, New York. 


No other shields have 
their advantages. Ask 
for and insist on having 
Canfield Dress Shields. 
For sale by all dealers 


Send asc. for sample pair. 





Allow us to congratulate you heartily upon 


_the improved appearance of Harper’s Bazar; it 
| makes us quite enthusiastic as to its future. 





G. 8. Z., Baltimore, Maryland. 








Canfield Rubber Co. 


HarPer’s Bazar is replete with interesting 
articles for women treated by favorite writers 
of the day. Dainty little poems are found each 




















week. The housekeeper is well provided for in 

36, the practical hints that appear in every issue.— 
4\, School Journal, New York City. 

and 

45 The special Fashion Number of the Bazar is 

inches the best thing that has ever come to me in the 

wide. | way of a woman’s magazine. It is so far ahead 

| of all others as not to be classed with them. We 

The best _ are delighted with it from cover to cover, and 


so are all of our friends.—Mrs. A. L., Burlington, 


muslin New Jersey. 
for Despite the evil predictions of the old friends 
underwear of Harper’s Bazar, that with its change of form 


and it would decline and fade, the magazine shape 
seems to have brought more new patrons than 
it estranged of the old, and its table of contents 
has visibly improved. 
purposes. Contributors to the current number (August 
18) are Mrs. John Sherwood, Sarah Grand, Mar- 
_ garet Hamilton Welch, John R. Spears, the Rev. 
all _leadin | Dr. Chadwick, E. Nesbit, Ada Sterling, and Caro- 
ae vill line Benedict Burrell. Artists like Keller, 
F Glackens, and Birch draw for it, and its fashion 
| inna 70 ont 08 Wart 1 ew — plates show as well on different small pages as on 
————— one huge sheet.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


For sale by 

























SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better yet, use a razor. = 
v 









More help comes to me through the Bazar’s 
correspondence columns than from anywhere else. 
I simply direct all my household affairs by its 

| advice. As no doubt many other women do the 

| same, it has a great responsibility to the homes 

| of America, which it is nobly filling.—¥M. R. B., 

Troy, New York. 


Both have the same effect. : | 
To kill hair growth—investigate our common-sense, home | 

treatment. Kills by absorption. Circular in plain, sealed | 

envelope, on applic eo 

| THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St., New York. P.O.Box 2487 





13% 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each 
design will be issued. Thecost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents percostume for women’s patterns 
(or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s col- 
lar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. The following, list partially represents the available 
designs 


326. Child’s Empire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 311. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

325. Women’s Cloth Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 310. Antoinette Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15.cts. 

324. Girl’s School Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer's 309. Garibaldi Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 1g cts. 

323. Women’s Walking Costume. [Ilustrated in 308. Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

320. Women’s Walking Gown. I!lustrated in Har- 307. Stectare Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s , 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33- Price, to cts 

319. Pompadour Gown (Women). l)lustrated in 306. Girl’s Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts. 


318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). I}lustrated in 305. Woman’s Shirred Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 50-cts. 
317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 304. Child's Madras Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Price, 50 cts. | 303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
316. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in | Wustrated in Harper's Basar No. 26, Vol. 33 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts Price, 50 cts. : : 
31s. Elizabethan Sleeve. [Illustrated in //arfer’s | 302 New Blouse Costume (Child's). Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- a. Mr rated te MARPREO DALAM o0 B0 pee costume tor women, 
toire). Illustrated in Harfer'’s Bazar No. 29, or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Vol. 33. Price, rs cts. Complete Catalogue sent lication 
313. Empire Dress Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s ae . ee oe ; 


Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
312. Grandma Sleeve. l!lustrated in /arfer’s Bazar Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 327 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts and 328, on pages 1335, 1336, and 1337. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE PACIFIC 
AND 
ORIENTAL MAIL. 


Leaves Grand Central Station, New York, by 
the New York Central, every night in the year 








at 9.15, and the fourth night thereafter this 
mail is at San Francisco, ready for delivery or 
transfer to the steamers for Hawaii, Australia, 
Philippines, Japan and China. 

See the new “ Round the World” folder just 
issued *by the New York Central Lines. 

A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage 


stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





Make Beautiful Complexions. 
Remove all Pimples, Blotches, 


Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and all imperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering, but absolutely removi 
all blemishes. permanently restoring 4 
fresh, healthful complexion. Have received 
the unqualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr.. M.D., in U. & Health Reports. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, 0. & 


ANT OME| 
SKIN SOAP 


of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
The only PERFECT SKIN and TOILET SOAP known 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price, 2g cents. Sample cake, sc. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 60 Ave. K, Ithaca, N.Y. 





—_— 














COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 








Large sample mailed free. 





PRESERVING FRUIT 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


As the summer wanes the tedious toils of pre- 
serving and pickling absorb more and more of the 
housekeeper’s attention. Cherries, currants, and 
most berries have had theif day, and ceased’ to be. 

The large fruits are in their ‘prime. Peaches, 
pears, and plums are plenty and cheap all 
through August and well along into September; 
melons, too, are abundant. 

In making plans for preserving or brandying 
fruit, the housekeeper should lay out her line of 
work in a way that will best economize both time 
and labor. Let us suppose, for instance, that she 
designs to preserve and brandy peaches and also 
to make peach marmalade and peach_ liqueur. 
The first two processes will not readily dovetail 
into each other, because they differ in certain 
radical points. But peaches may be preserved 
and marmalade made at the same time, or peaches 
may be brandied and marmalade made together, 


| and peach liqueur put up with either or both. 


The convenience of preparing the two conserves 
at the same time begins with the peeling of the 
fruit, when the defective or undersized peaches, 
such as one finds in every basket, and are not 
suitable to preserve or brandy, may be converted 
into marmalade or jelly. The same line may be 
followed in brandying or preserving pears, and is 
taken as a matter of course in preserving quinces, 
when the peelings, cores, and seeds are converted 
into jelly. The superfluous juice from any of 


| these fruits may be made into liqueurs or sealed 
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up in jars to be used as a sauce for puddings. 

For preserving or brandying it is best to use 
a white peach—the Morris white, if possible. The 
yellow darken too much in cooking to make a 
really handsome preserve. In spite of the pre- 
dilection of some old-fashioned housekeepers, the 
free-stone is preferable to the cling-stone peach. 
The flavor of the latter may be, as is claimed for 
it, a trifle richer than that of the former, but a 
little consideration is due to the persons who 
are to eat the preserves and the pickles, and who 
would usually exchange a shade of the flavor 
for the ability to separate a small portion of 
the peach from the stone. 

Bartlett pears are generally conceded to be the 
most desirable for putting up, on account of size, 
shape, and color. Greengages are first favorites 
among plums, although the yellow, purple, and 
red varieties may also be used. 


PRESERVED BLACKBERRIES 

Pick over ripe blackberries, rejecting all that 
are not firm. Weigh the fruit, and to every 
pound of it allow one of granulated sugar. 
Moisten this with a little water—just enough to 
keep the sugar from burning—put it into a pre- 
serving-kettle, and heat slowly. When the sugar 
is quite dissolved turn in the fruit, bring care- 
fully to a boil and cook five minutes. Take out 
both fruit and syrup and spread them on plat- 
ters. Set these in the hot sun, protecting the 
contents from insects by netting, and leave them 
thus for two or three days or until the preserve 
is thick. Keep in pint preserve-jars. 


PRESERVED PEACHES 
Peel, stone, and weigh your peaches, allowing 


Coo Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. | sugar in the proportion of pound for pound. 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


Arrange the sugar and the fruit in a preserving- 
kettle in alternate layers, making the first stra: 
tum of sugar. Let the contents of the kettle 
heat slowly at the side of the stove. The peaches 
should be clear and tender by the end of half an 


hour, unless they are unusually ‘firm, in which | 
case they should cook a few minutes longer. | 


Lift therh out with a perforated spoon, care- 
fully, and put them on flat dishes while you boil 
the syrup to thickness. 
teen to twenty minutes, and the syrup must. be 
skimmed frequently that it may be clear as well 
as thick. Pack the peaches into glass jars— 


This will take from fif- | 


these should have wide mouths—and fill up with | 


the boiling syrup. Close the jars at once. 

If there is more liquor than is needed to cover 
the peaches in the jars, its flavor may be im- 
proved by the addition of a gill of water in which 
have been boiled the crushed kernels of a dozen 
peach stones. After this has been put in the 
syrup should be boiled hard five minutes before 
it is taken from the fire and bottled. It makes 
a delicious pudding sauce. 


PRESERVED PEARS 
Select firm Bartlett pears of uniform size, 
being careful that they are not blemished in any 
way. Peel, taking pains to preserve the shape 
unmarred and leaving on the stems. Weigh and 
proceed precisely as with preserved peaches. 


PRESERVED PINEAPPLE 
Peel the pineapple, cut it into slices, remov- 
ing the hard core, and put it up in the same way 
as preserved peaches. If preferred, the fruit may 
be cut into dice instead of being sliced. In this 
case it will probably require rather less boiling 
to make it clear than when it is in slices. 


PRESERVED PLUMS 
The plums should be firm and as nearly as 
possible of uniform size. Prick each twice with 
a large needle. Weigh the fruit, and for each 
pound of it allow a pound of sugar and a pint 
of water. Of these two make a syrup, boiling 
and skimming until it is clear. When it has 


POPOPPPHPHPOOHHPCHPOHHOOPHHH HOH HHOooop 


reached the point when no more scum rises to the | 


surface drop in the plums carefully, not putting 
in enough at one time to let them crowd one 
another. Cook each lot for twenty minutes, re- 


move, spread them on platters, and let them re- | 


main there while the next lot is cooking. 
all are cooked fill pint jars with the fruit, turn 
the boiling syrup upon the contents, and close 
the jars. 
PRESERVED QUINCES 

Peel quinces and cut them into quarters, cor- 
ing them and reserving skins, cores, and seeds for 
jelly. “Lay the pieces of quince in a preserving- 
kettle with just enough water to cover them, 
and let them cook slowly until the fruit is tender, 
although not soft enough to fall to bits. The 
length of time this will require depends largely 
upon the condition of the fruit when cooked. 
When they have reached the right stage take 
them out as you did the peaches and lay them 
on platters while you add to the fluid left in the 
kettle a pound of sugar for every pound of the 
peeled and cored fruit. Let the syrup come to a 
boil, skimming it often. It should boil fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when the fruit should be put into 
it. and stewed for fifteen minutes more, and the 
same process as for other preserves gone through. 


When | 
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“The Best for Two Generations ” 


Babbitts 
BestSoan 


Your grandmother’s best soap, your 
mother’s best soap, your best soap— 
yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, one quality 
—the Best. Common sense says that 
the best soap needs no premiums, no 
schemes, and that you get less than 
your money’s worth, both of soap and 
of premiums, in the soap that can’t 
sell on merit. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
hh hh hhh ic ch 


Fair 
ABLETS your 


T COMPLEXION 


Guaranteed tocure absolutely,or money refunded, 
the most obstinate cases of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Blotches, Sallow Skin, and all facial blem- 
ishes. The only beautifier that will tone up 
the entire system and produce results that are 
truly marvellous. Effect immediately apparent. 
50c. a box. Send stamp for samples, testimo- 
nials, etc. 


| Information for Women 


LADY'S 23% 
Illustrated Booklet Free, 


Helpfu 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. City 


Only 
or Neuralgic. Cure guaranteed or 


HEADACHE money refunded. ‘Trial box 10 cents, 


mail only. Camp Company, 290 Broadway, New York 


“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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PLEASANT 

HARMLESS 

NO ARSENIC 
for 
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Sick, Bilious, Nervous, Hysterical, 





SYRUP” 
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DUR! 
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ES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Syrup. ; 


Use 




















THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


“The 20th-Century Magazine for Women” 


Among the many admirable features in HARPER'S BAZAR of September 
29th will be found the following : 


CHILD LIFE IN CHINA By Isaac Taylor Headland 
Illustrated with many Photographs. 


Mr. HEADLAND has lived in China for years and is thoroughly familiar with the manners 
and customs of the people of that country. The photographs with which he illustrates his 
interesting article were taken during his recent visit to China, and are of unique value. 


GRAND OPERA IN AMERICAN..................2+++++++++++e-By James Huneker 


A brilliant essay by the greatest of American musical critics on the coming experiment at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 


THE RUBAIYAT AND THE LINER By Elia W. Peattie 
Illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER. 


One of the most charming short stories yet written by this popular Western writer. Mrs. 
PEATTIE has thousands of friends among the readers of the BAZAR. 


MADAME MARCHESI’S THIRD SINGING-LESSON 


The two lessons already published in the BAZAR by this greatest living teacher of singing 
have aroused the deepest interest in the musical circles of Europe and America. These les- 
sons are not only of the utmost value to students, but of intense interest to even the casual 
reader. 


BE eee Sr ~ Ni oa oi hi bbc cai eee his ded eee Gi di By Clinton Scollard 
With Illustrations by Georce F. Kerr. 
A charming lyric by one of America’s best poets. 


AUTUMN FASHIONS By A. T. Ashmore 
With Illustrations by ErHet and Guy Rose and CAROLINE L. Goopwin. 


This number of the BAZAR will appeal especially to the woman interested in out-door 
sports and exercise. In it she will find practical suggestions for the latest and most fashion- 
able garments for all out-door occasions—for driving, for golf, for walking, etc. There will 
also appear in this number an article on French fashions for children, showing the latest 
styles for small boys and girls. 


TABLE DECORATION By Lillie Hamilton French 
The season of luncheons and dinners is almost upon us. Every hostess will be interested in 
Miss FRENCH’s timely and helpful article. 
LACE MAKING AS AN ART By Lillian M. Siegfried 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Mrs. SIEGFRIED is probably the most expert designer of lace in this country. Her article 
will be exceedingly helpful to many women interested in this beautiful art. 


** Babs the Impossible " will continue to delight and interest. The usual departments will be exceed- 
ingly well filled. Marianna Wheeler, Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital in New York, 
will reply to the questions of mothers ; Madame Blay will furnish more of her exclusive reci- 
pes ; Alice Worthington Winthrop will discuss the subject of ‘‘ Diet for Brain Workers."" And 
there will be many other features of equal value. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSODEALERS 
10 Cents a Copy —————_ $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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